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THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF 
MICHIGAN 


By Rev. H. Warren, D.D, 


tinental railways and our. 


| ‘O-DAY -we have our 


luxurious Pullman car service 
on all through trains and on the 
trains of many local roads, penetrat- 
ing every state and territory of the 
Union. Contrast this state of things 
with the almost total lack of any 
comfortable facilities for travel in 
the thirties, when Miss Chappell, 
later Mrs. Jeremiah Porter, went to 
Mackinac Island, and Marcus Whit- 
man and his fellow workers’ to 
Oregon; in the forties when the 


Iowa Band went to lowa; and even 
as recently as thirty or forty years 
ago, when large sections of many of 
our states in the interior, to say 
nothing of those farther west, were 
long distances from any railway 
communications. 
shows that the frontier of from thirty 
to seventy-five and more years ago 
is no more. This, however, is not 
the same as saying that there is no 
frontier at the present time. Far 
from it. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land in Michi- 
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gan to-day lying as the lumbermen 
or forest fires have left them. While 
the pine is fast disappearing, the 
hard wood forests of northern Michi- 
gan have hardly been touched. 
Travelers on our through lines of 
railway, and the thousands of sum- 
mer visitors at Mackinac Island, Bay 
View, Petoskey, Charlevoix and the 


many other attractive resorts in the 


Traverse region and elsewhere know 
little or nothing of the very primi- 
tive life of the settlers in the hamlets 
and the intervening country through 
which they pass on express trains. 
A frontiersman, living on a 
through line of railway in the Upper 
Peninsula, whose guest I was, told 
me that when he came into that 
region a few years before, his family, 
his household goods and the lumber of 
which his house was to be built came 
on the same train and were put off on 
his homestead, beside the railway 
track. There was no other settler 


PRESIDENT BOYNTON | 


near him. For their first place of 
shelter they piled the boxes in which 
their few goods were packed in two 
rows, one a little higher than the 
other and laid boards over them. 
This constituted their home until 
their first rude house could be built. 


Their one story home to-day is a 


very modest affair and all the 
appointments are very primitive. 
The accompanying cuts will help to 
introduce the readers of THE Home 
Missionary to the frontier homes of 
Michigan, the doors of which are 


ever wide open to welcome the home 


missionary secretary whenever it is 
possible for him to visit them. No 
more hearty and generous hospitality 


is enjoyed anywhere. The best which 


the people have is at my disposal 
here as in the most tasteful and 
attractive homes of our larger towns 
and cities. One story houses, made 
of logs or rough boards, in which the 
guest room is in a low unfinished 
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attic, are not infrequent. A ladder, 
or the rudest kind of stairway is the 
means of reaching the loft. Some- 
times the opening at the top of the 
ladder will not allow myself and my 
grip to pass through at the same 
time. The guest room is frequently 
made by driving nails into the rough 
rafters overhead and stretching twine 
across upon which are hung curtains 
made of cheap print. <A tin or 
granite iron wash basin on an empty 
soap box, or a common basin for all 
in the room below, or ona bench out 
of doors, furnish the ample toilet 
facilities. On one occasion my 
generous hostess kindly consented to 
the taking of a photograph of her 
guest-room. The curtains had to be 
taken down, thus throwing two 
rooms into one to furnish sufficient 
range for the camera. | 

In some respects, such frontier 
life is all the more trying when it is 
possible to take a railway train and 


return to where there are more of 
the comforts of life, than in earlier 
days when settlers had come long 
distances by team and there was no 
escape from the hardships of their 
condition. Not afewin our lumber- 
ing and mining regions are making 
the best of their present circum- 
stances, while they are keeping up 
their courage with the expectation 
of returning sometime to ‘‘God’s 
country,” as they designate the older 
sections from which they came. 
This, however, seldom applies to 
those who are in the agricultural 
portions of the state. Nor must it 
be forgotten that large sections of 
the Upper Peninsula are better farm- 
ing country than much of the pine 
land further south. I never saw 
finer fields of timothy grass, oats, 
potatoes and peas than are to be 
found north of the Straits of Mack- 
inac. A large proportion of the seed 


peas used throughout the interior of © 
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the country are 
grownin Northern 
Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

The school priv- 
ileges in the fron- 
tier sections are of 
the most primitive 
kind. [Tam gladto 
keep in touch with 
our public schools 
and often visit 
them in different 
parts of the state 
in response to in- 
vitations from 
teachers and schol- 
ars, often conduct- 
ing the opening 


exercises, accompanied with a brief 
Our school teachers are 
young men and women who are 


address. 


rendering an_ in- 
valuable service in 


the newer as well 


as the older sec- 
tions of the coun- 
try. I recalla visit 
to a school- 
house built in the 
heart of. the prim- 
eval forest before 
wagon roads had 
been cut through. 
It was placed at 
the most central 
point for the set- 
tlersofthatregion. 


It was ‘impossible to drive within 
three-quarters of a mile of it. Tying 
the horse to a tree, the trail was 


followed which led 
to the log school- 
house. The teach- 
er was a cultured 
and refined young 
woman. The schol- 
ars were as alert 
and interested as 
could be _ found 
anywhere. 
In another local- 
ity there is a log 
church building 
but no_ school- 
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HOME MISSIONARY WORKER AT HOME 


its place. 


= 


CHURCH IN MINING DISTRICT 


WHERE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETS 


house. The citi- 
zens madearrange- 
ments with those 
owning the log 
Sanctuary to put 
in school desks, so 
that it is used for 
both church and 
school purposes. A 
pulpit and teach- 
er’stable have been 
provided. When 
the school is in 
session the pulpit 
is pushed into the 
corner and the 
teacher's table is 
at the front; when 
there is to be 


preaching service the table is pushed 
into the corner and the pulpit takes 
I have never seen more 


uplifting 

spiring quotations 
from our best au- 
thors than have 
been found from 
time to time on the 
walls of this school 
room. Atthe time 
of one of my visits. 
mere, an aged 
erandmother in 
the home where I 
was guest, was one 
of my hearers. She 
had been so crip- 
pled with rheu- 


matism that she had not been out of 
the door yard for weeks. 
the house and the little church was 


Between 


a deep ravine. So 
eager was she to 
attend the week- 
day service that 
she took her heavy 
cane and walked 
to the little log 
church, climbing 
down the steep 
bank of the ravine 
on one side and up 
on the other. She 
sat before me ina 
smatl, broken 
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and again, in the 
dead of winter, 
driving miles 
to take a train at 
such a junction, 
have I built a bon- 
fire by a pine 
stump to keep 
warm while wait- | 
ing for a belated Li 
train, with not a i 
house of any kind 
in sight. There iS 


wooden chair, with 
the tears of joy and 
gratitude stream- 
ing down her 
cheeks, that she 
was once more per- 
mitted to listen to 
the blessed mes- 
sage of the gospel. 
Never: was‘ ita 
more blessed priv- 
ilege to preach 
than in that little 


9 ¢ 7 


of 
- 


log sanctuary, often occasion to 5 
with that devout take a train at Be: 
mother in Israel night at some little “thee 
before me. station where it ‘ 


Bears are by no 
means unheard of 
visitors in the vicinity of these 
frontier school houses. In one place, 
as the teacher approached the 
school housein the 
morning, a young 
bear was holding 
the fort, lying on 
the door step. One 
evening after 


THE MINISTER'S STUDY 


does not regularly 
stop, where there 
is no shelter and no station agent. 
I always go provided with matches 
and an old newspaper, Twisting 
the newspaper 
and lighting it as 
thetrainapproach- 
es, lam able tosig- 
nalthe engineer,as 
well as with the 


preaching ina 
little frontier 
church, as the peo- 
ple came out of.the 
service,they found 
a bear and three 
cubs which hunt- 
ers had killed only 
atashort distance. 

Along our through lines of rail- 
way over which Pullman trains 
pass daily, many of the local. sta? 
tions afford the 
meager shel- 
ter,or none at all, 
summer or winter. 
Many of them are 
simply platforms, 
made of abandon- 
ed railway ties. 
Sometimes even at 
railway crossings 
such meager ac- 
commodations as 
have been men- 
tioned are not to 
be found. Again 


THE UNFINISHED PARSONAGE 


IROQUOIS CHURCH 


most approved 
lantern. 

Never did I ap- 
preciate the com- 
fort of railway 
travel as after a 
long driveofseven- 
teen or eighteen 
miles, over a very 
sandy, dusty road, on a hot summer 
day, when there was just wind 
enough to take all our dust and 
dirt along with us. 
At the end of the 
drive, while brush- 
ing off the heaviest 
of the dirt, a long 
freight train, with 
a caboose at the 
rear, stopped at 
the little railway 
station. I stepped 
aboard. Never did 
it seem so good to 
be in a Pullman 
car as it did in that 
caboose, jolting 
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BEST ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


along over the rough track, with 
mouth, eyes, ears, nose and clothing 
no longer filled with the dust of that 
long, wearisome, dusty drive. 

I have in mind another little rail- 


way station hardly more than ten or. 


twelve feet square. In it are the 
ticket office, telegraph office, post 
office, express office and a shoe shop. 
It is in the center of huckleberry 
plains which stretch for ten or twelve 
miles in every direction. With the 
exception of one or two houses near 
the station there are none in all those 
plains. Frequently in the berry 
season from 1,500 to 2,000 people 
camp on these plains and_ pick 
berries. Many of them come hun- 
dreds of miles. Inthe height of thé 
season it is no uncommon thing for 
several hundreds of bushels to be 
shipped from that little station each 
day. Many of them go as far east 
as New York and Boston: 


Along the whole two hundred > 


miles of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie railroad in 
Michigan there are only five places 
west of Sault Ste. Marie with a 
population of two hundred or more. 

A perilous walk across the Straits 
of Mackinac recently frozen over, a 
few winters ago, to meet an appoint- 
ment on the Island, when there was 
too much ice to allow a boat to cross 
and the ice was too thin to have it 
possible to drive across, is a frontier 
experience which will never be for- 
gotten. Nor are our frontier fields 
and experiences confined by any 
means to the Upper Peninsula. I 
have in hand, asI write, a letter just 
received from a brother whose field 
is nearly one hundred miles south of 
the Straits. He writes:—‘‘ the terri- 
tory covered amounts tosixty square 
miles, at least, of sparsely settled 
country. It isa great and needy 
field. I am working mainly at my 
own charges. C— has raised a 
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_ subscription of fifty dollars. F 
will collect twenty-five more. In 
this place most of our Christians, 
while not starving, are in very 
straitened cifcumstances. They are 
willing todo what they can. I have 
received six or eight dollars at 
and a dollar or so in the new work 
at — ’ There is not a church 
building in this whole region. All 
the services are held in_ school 
houses or in the homesof the people. 
There is no other Christian minister 
of any denomination doing any work 
within the same bounds. Fifty to 
seventy-five miles east of this field is 
another where the pastor lives in a 
county seat which does not have a 
single church of any denomination, 
nearly thirty miles from the nearest 
railway, and about the same distance 
from a physician. On his whole field, 


too, there isnot one church building. 
It is a blessed privilege in the 
Master’s name and in the name of 


our earnest Christian people to carry 


something of cheer and encourage- 
ment to such workers, such homes 
and such communities, as well as to 
all others in every part of our great 
Commonwealth. Iam writing now 
only of frontier Michigan, not of the 
whole state, nor of the whole of the 
northern part of the state. There 
are as thriving, attractive, 
perous cities and towns in the Upper 
Peninsula as can be found anywhere. 
It is also true that our frontier 


homes are furnishing not a few boys | 


and girls, young men and young 
women for our high and normal 
schools and our colleges. Some of 
the best of our teachers are from 
our frontier homes. | 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


The Frontier—and Frontiers 


O MORE FRONTIER” is the 
N compact and convenient 
phrase of certain speakers 
and writers on national expansion. 
The saying has its use and is enlight- 
ening if understood. It is also mis- 
leading without a careful interpreta- 
tion. If by ‘‘ The Frontier’ is meant 
that dense line which began in the 
Plymouth woods and crept slowly 
westward before the tide of immi- 
gration, at the rate of about twenty 
miles a year,—/hat frontier is no 
more. It has been attacked on both 
sides. In the forties of the last cen- 
tury, immigration crept around the 
ends of that barrier, by way of Cape 
Horn, Panama and the Sandwich 
Islands and populated the Pacific 
Coast; ever since it has been moving 
eastward. Then roads and railways, 
not before needed, penetrated the 
frontier from both sides, and along 
the lines of travel, thus opened, pop- 
ulation has gathered, until it may be 
said with much truth that the west- 
ern frontier has been dissolved. It 
is nO more. 

Buti in place of this ‘* Fron- 
tier ’’ we have to-day ‘‘ Frontiers.” 
They are found in many states and 
in them are to be seen the very same 
conditions of barbarism that fired 
the Connecticut and Massachusetts 
churches, long before home missions 
were organized, to send their most 
eloquent pastors into the ‘‘ new set- 
tlements.”’ Minnesota has its new 
settlements of men and women and 
children, remote from railroads, in- 
deed without roads of any kind, and 
reached only by narrow blind trails 
through the woods, or in winter sea- 
son, along frozen rivers. Readers of 
the September Home Missionary 
will not forget the graphic stories of 
Superintendent Merrill and Mission- 
ary Howard, nor their earnest appeals 


for men of the stamp of Whitman, 
Cordley, Ward and Pickett, for the 
north of Minnesota. 

In the current number, Superin- 
tendent Warren of Michigan, con- 
tributes a second article in this 
series of ‘‘Frontiers;’’ and where, 
in any chapter of home missionary 
history, were frontier conditions 


more real than as they exist to-day 


innorthern Michigan. Let our read- 
ers ponder this story, well and realize 
how truly the needs of the west are 
still continuing needs, although the 
western frontier is no more. Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Montana, 
all have their northern frontiers. 
Maine even has its new settlements 


‘at the north, full of wants unmet and 


families unprivileged with the gospel. 
Texas and New Mexico have their 
southern frontiers. All of these 
borderlands filling up with people 
faster than our missionary societies 
can follow them, we hope to treat 
and illustrate in coining issues of the 
magazine. 

If any of our rbaders have been 
tempted to feel that the claims of the 
frontier have been met, we hope to 


“ show that the old claim survives in 


many new claims which are as urgent 
and imperative as any that ever 
stirred the missionary zeal of the 
fathers when they began their great 
fight against barbarism in America. 
That fight is still on, and men, arms 
and ammunition, 'are needed to in- 
sure a final victory. 


New Phases of Immigration 


Because of its close connection 
with home missionary effort, we have 
endeavored to keep our readers in- 
formed of every phase of immigra- 
tion. Probably no man in America 
is better qualified to speak upon this 
subject than Commissioner General 
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bruit P. Sargent. In a recent in- 
terview, Mr. Sargent announces that 
‘‘a grave crisis is at hand,’’ 
more thana million aliens will arrive 
in the current year, and that thou- 
sands of them are unfit for assimila- 
tion,’ 

4sccording to information in his 


possession, an army of impoverished — 


Russians are pouring through every 
loop-hole of escape to this country, 
and, ‘‘scores of secret agencies in 
London, Paris and Berlin are daily 
stimulating the movement at an 


average fee of ten dollars for each 


person.” This isa serious outlook, 
a grave crisis, which ean 
be met, only, in the judgment of the 
commissioner, by immediate legisla- 
tion tending to restrict immigration, 
and to deflect it to the more sparsely 
settled regions of the country. — 

Nearly one-half of the immigrants 

landing at Ellis Island, never get 
beyond New York City or State or 
contiguous territory. And it is this 
congestion of alien elements that 
alarms the commissioner. 
for the opening of bureaus of infor- 
mation at every immigration port, to 
acquaint new comers with the de- 
mands of labor in the west, south 
and southwest, and so to scatter these 
dangerous elements among states 
needing their labor and where they 
will be welcome. 

But the most serious evil is the 
course pursued by foreign steamship 
companies, serious enough, in Mr. 
Sargent’s opinion, to demand inter- 
national inquiry and_ discussion. 
Nine-tenths of our deported immi- 
grants are not here by their free will. 
They have been beguiled into coming 
by the lying agents of these com- 
panies; and notwithstanding the fact 
that the expense of maintaining and 
deporting these rejected people falls 
upon the companies, they find the 
business a profitable one. In spite 
of the $31,000 in fines, inflicted upon 
steamship companies during the past 
year, and the added expense of main- 
and they reaped 


—‘‘that 


He calls 
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a clear gain of 33 per cent upon the 
transaction. 

In the April number of this maga- 
zine we hope to present an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Ex- 
cluded,” from one intimately and 


officially acquainted with this almost. 


unknown side of the immigration 
problem. We will not anticipate the 


story, but ask our readers to care- 


fully study its meaning. Public 
opinion needs to be aroused against 
the organized schemes of steamship 
companies to induce paupers, crimi- 
nals, invalids, and other equally un- 
desirable classes to start for America, 
and who are certain to be returned 
whence theycame. It is this nefari- 


ous system that threatens the wel- 


fare of the United States, while it 
inflicts untold upon its 
deluded victims. 


America the Beautif ul 


BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet 
Whose stern impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! | 
America! America! | 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for glor —_tale 
Of liberating strife | 
When valiantly for man’s avail 
Men lavished precious life: 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
_ And every gain divine! | 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Katharine Lee Rates. 
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TIMELY TRUTHS--TERSELY TOLD 


Heroes and Givers 


HE Home Missionary Society 
is cultivating fields planted 
by heroes who buried them- 

selves as grains of wheat in the 


soils of these fields. It is building 


churches and schools where Marcus 
Whitman and men like him have 
poured forth their blood. It has a 
long list of heroes on its roll who 
have molded great states, men such 
as Atkinson in Oregon, Ward in 
South Dakota, Simmons in North 
Dakota. These men died for their 
country as heroically as ever men 
died on fields of battle. I could 
name many such, some laboring 
still, looking for no pecuniary re- 
ward, with ideals born of purpose 
like that of the Son of Man, working 
them out patiently and with unfal- 
tering faith. I know such a home 
missionary who refused an assured 
income of $8,o00 a year in business 
and took a meager support for him- 
self and his family, mostly coming 
at uncertain times and offered to him 
as dole of charity. We need business 
men who will give as such men give. 

If you will have heroes on mission 
fields and in business, you must have 
the sense to appreciate heroism in 
all fields. Those who think heroes 
are scarce give little. The true 
patriot believes in the patriotism of 
his leaders. Have we corrupt poll- 
ticians, selfish public officers? Set 
the good against the bad. If you 
would have large givers for your 
country’s evangelism, you must 
have faith in it and see what is best 
in its leaders. You must believe 
that the country is worth. saving, 
that the coming generation is worth 
spending money for to make them 
worthy. The agnostic and pessimist 
in their ideas of government don’t 
give. Only optimists give largely. 

But you would never have opti- 


mists if missionaries did not keep 
before your eyes the heroic standard 
of service, if they did not teach 
self-sacrifice for Christ's sake by 
example and word among the 
gain-pursuing multitudes. Do the 
churches honor worthily their mis- 
sions and their messengers? Do 
you say that some missionaries are 
small men? How do you measure 
men? The churches demand much 
for little. Let not the failure of 
home missionaries to be great be 
due to the indifference of those 
whom they rely on for support. The 
largest service of this society is to 
keep the life of self denial to the 
front, for givers as well as for work- 
ers. ‘T’o make money and to spend — 
it on yachts and horses and clothes 
and over-loaded tables—what is that 
for men with souls? But to raise up 
heroes, to make the spirit of this 
great nation Christlike, to lift up 


the whole people as brothers, all, by 


evangelizing the nation, to move 
millions of our fellow citizens to 
redeem the world—this is life indeed. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


How the Church Affects Society 


It is to be remembered that all the 
houses of worship have been built by 
voluntary contributions. They have 
been provided by private gifts but 
are offered to the public for free use. 
The government has not given a 
dollar to provide them, nor does it 
appropriate a dollar for their support. 
And yet the church is the mightiest, 
most pervasive, most persistent and 
most beneficent force in our civiliza- 
tion. It affects directly or indirectly 
all human activities and interests. 

It is a large property-holder and 
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influences the market for real estate. 
tis acorporation, and administers 
large trusts. 
t is a public institution, and is 
the subject of protective 
legislation. 

It is a capitalist, and gathers and 

t is an employer and furnishes 
‘nab of support to ministers, organ- 
ists singers, janitors and others. 

It is a relief organization, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked and 
assisting the destitute. 

It is a university, training children 
and instructing old and young, by 
public lectures on religion, morals, 
industry, thrift, and the duties of 
citizenship. 

It is a reformatory influence, re- 
covering the vicious, immoral ‘and 
dangerous elements ‘of society and 
making them exemplary citizens. 

It is a philanthropic association, 
sending missionaries to the remotest 
countries to Christianize savage and 
degraded races. 

It is organized beneficence, found- 
ing hospitals for the sick, asylums 
for orphans, refuges for the home- 
less, and schools, colleges, and 
universities for the ignorant. 

It prepares the way for commerce, 
and creates and stimulates industries. 
Architects, carpenters, painters and 
other artisans are called to build its 
houses of worship; mines, quarries 
and forest, are worked to provide the 
material, and railroads and ships are 
employed in transporting them. It 
requires tapestries and furnishings, 
and the looms that weave them are 
busy day and night. It buys mil- 
lions of Bibles, prayer books, hymn 
books and papers, and the presses 
which supply them never stop. 

Who that considers these moral 
and material aspects of the church 
can deny that it is beneficent in its 
aims, unselfish in its plans, and im- 
partial in the distribution of its 
blessings? It is devoted to the 
temporal and eternal interests of 
mankind. Every cornerstone it lays, 
it lays for humanity; every temple 


-nor much necessity in it. 
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it opens, it opens to the world; 
every altar it establishes, it estab- 
lishes for the salvation of souls. Its 
spires are fingers pointing heaven- 
ward; its ministers are messengers 
of good tidings, ambassadors of hope 
and angels of mercy. What is there 


among men to compare with the 


church in its power to educate, 
elevate, and civilize mankind ? 


NEW YORK CITY 


Our Duty to the Scandinavian 


It is probable that the Society’s 
work among Scandinavians does not 
impress the average mind equally 
with some other forms of home mis- 
sionary enterprise. Perhaps there 
are not in it the touching elements 
for pathetic appeal which others 
possess. By some of our Scandi- 
navian friends, especially those who 
belong to the Lutheran Church, our 
work for their countrymen is deemed 
an impertinence. There are Ameri- 
can Christians who see no urgency 
Some of 
the constituency of this Society are 
of the opinion that it ought always 
to give and never to take precedence; 
that it should willingly take a back 
seat whenever any other part of our 
vast work wishes to come to the 
ee Twenty years ago it was 

hought wise and best to begin work 
among the thousands from Norway, 
Denmark and especially Sweden. 
Surely it would not be the part of 
wisdom to allow the fruit of ‘these 
years of diligent planning and con- 
stant effort to go ungathered. There 
is certainly no less call for this form 
of work now than there was then. 

Our Lutheran friends are quite 
likely to look at our work through 
their prejudices rather than to take 
account of all the facts. We are by 
no means engaged in making prose- 
lytes from their ranks. All the indi- 
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cations, as we read them, are that 
the Lord has opened a door to the 
Congregational Church for work 
among the Scandinavian people who 
are coming to this land, and espec- 
ially to the great Northwest, in such 
numbers and making their home 
with us. But we do not judge that 
to coax sheep from other religious 
folds is a part of the work which the 
Good Shepherd has laid upon us. 
We are doing nothing of the kind. 
There is no need. There is room 
enough for all. There are tens of 
thousands of this people for whom 
no denomination, no society, has yet 
made any provision. No one that I 
know of is engaged in trying to al- 
lure any who bear a denominational 
brand. If a sheep from any other 
fold thinks our pastures pleasanter 
and comes into them, it does not 
seem a duty to drive it back to its 
old fold, even if it were possible. 
All our home missionary work, like 
the New Jerusalem, has gates on 
every side, and always open. _In- 
gress and egress are easy. 

One sure sign that our work was 
providentially undertaken and is 
divinely directed, is the fact that 
after so short a term of years it does 
not have tobe sought, but is press- 
ing upon us from every side. Our 
New England fathers feared, as we 
well know, that the church polity, 
which they loved devotedly, was not 
well adapted to regions beyond the 
northeast corner of the country. 
Their judgment was that Congrega- 
tionalism needed a homogeneous pop- 
ulation and a well ordered people for 
its permanence and prosperity. We 
venerate their memory, while we do 
not adopt their opinion. We have 
more confidence in the ability and 
adaptability of our very simple 
church machinery than they had. 
It is good anywhere and everywhere 


prescribed religion. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


and for everybody if properly worked. 
Yet it is afact that the very condi- 


tions which our fathers thought were 


needful to success. are found in our 


Scandinavian population. It 16 
homogeneous; 


it is well ordered; it 
isreligiously inclined... The Swedish 
people present to us a natural Con- 
gregational constituency. 

Their history is not unlike our own. 


They found old ecclesiastical rela- 
tions too strait for them. 
could not be content with the cor- 


They 


rupt practices, with the worldliness, 
with the excessive formalism of the 
They fought 
for freedom in the things of the 


‘Spirit anda purer worship. There 


was no place for them in the old 


church home, and when the work of: 


forming a new one for themselves 


was laid upon these people, they took 


not counsel of men but of the Word 
and Spiritof God. In so far as they 
are Congregationalists it is not be- 
cause they were instructed by Con- 


gregationalists of England or the 


United States. It wasnot from men 
but from the life-giving Spirit that 
the remarkable likeness between 
them and ourselves in the church 
life sprang up. This fact of a great 


religious movement, spontaneous in 


its beginnings, issuing out of a de- 
vout study of the New Testament 
Scriptures and the leading of the 
Holy Spirit, and so closely related to 
our own, is certainly a reason of 
great force for concerning ourselves 
about it. Can we do less than to 
give it a hearty welcome and gener- 
ous aid as it works itself, so far as 
God will, upon lines which run par- 
allel with our own? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. | 
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DEMANDS OF THE HOME MISSION CAMPAIGN 
By E-. JEFFERSON, 


| Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


“THE WORK OF HOME MISSIONS IS STUPENDOUS AND WE ER RR WHEN 
| WE MAKE IT SMALL. WE HAVE A FASHION OF CUTTING IT INTO 
STRIPS, SCISSORING IT INTO RIBBONS AND LOSING THE UPLIFT WHICH 
COMES FROM THE VISIONS OF PROPORTIONS. MAJESTIC. TO MANY, HOME 
MISSIONS SUGGEST A LUMBER CGAMP, A MINING CAMP, A RUDE AND 
RUGGED HAMLET IN THE WILDERNESS, A STRAGGLING SETTLEMENT ON 
SOME FAR-OFF FRONTIER. THE FACT IS WE ARE ALL ON THE FRONTIER, 
AND WHEREVER WE MAY LIVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE LUMBER CAMP 
AND THE MINING CAMP AND THE PIONEER SETTLEMENT ARE AT OUR DOOR. 
| IT WILL BE A COSTLY CAMPAIGN, 1T WILL DEMAND MILLIONS AND 
HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. ALL THE: MONEY CONTRIBUTED 
UP TO DATE IS ONLY A TRIFLE COMPARED WITH THE MONEY NEEDED 
FOR SO GIGANTIC A TASK. INDEED WE MAY SAY WE HAVE THUS FAR 
GOTTEN NO MONEY AT ALL: WE ARE HOPING TO SECURE SOME BY AND 
BY. WHAT DO WE AMERICANS CARE FOR MONEY WHEN BY IT WE CAN 
ACCOMPLISH OUR WISHES? WHEN DID AMERICANS EVER DRAW BACK 
FROM AN ENTERPRISE DEEMED DESERVING ON ACCOUNT OF THE COST 
OR THE PRICE THEY TOLD NEW YORK CITY IT WOULD COST TENS OF 
MILLIONS TO RUN A TUNNEL THROUGH THE GRANITE FOUNDATION OF 


MANHATTAN ISLAND, AND THE CITY CRIED, “LET THE GREAT WORK BE 


DONE.” THEY TOLD THE EMPIRE STATE IT WOULD COST A HUNDRED 
MILLIONS TO CUT A SHIP CANAL FROM BUFFALO TO ALBANY, AND THE 
PEOPLE WITH A MIGHTY VOICE SHOUTED, ‘THAT IS THE KIND OF 
CANAL WE WANT!” THEY TOLD THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
THAT IT WOULD COST A FABULOUS. PILE OF GOLD TO JOIN THE ATLAN- 
TIC AND THE PACIFIC, AND CONGRESS, NOTHING DAUNTED, ORDERED 


THE WORK TO BE BEGUN 


SHAME ON US IF FROM THE RESCUE OF THE “REPUBLIC ee ARE 
DRAWN BACK BY EXPENDITURES WHICH SEEM GIGANTIC! WHAT IS GOLD 
FOR BUT TO BE USED IN EXTENDING THE KINGDOM OF OUR LORD ? i ¥ 


WILL COST MONEY AND IT WILL COST MEN. 


COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
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WHAT MAY CHRISTIAN YOUNG PEOPLE DO TO 
LEAD OTHER YOUNG PEOPLE TO 
CHRISTIAN DECISION? 


GS EVERAL EXPERIENCED PASTORS AND WORKERS ANSWER 

BELOW THIS IMPORTANT AND TIMELY QUESTION. SURELY 
THE MOMENT IS OPPORTUNE FOR A GREAT ADVANCE MOVEMENT. 
WE BELIEVE THAT THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE AMERICAN . 
CHURCHES, BY BELIEVING PRAYER AND ENERGETIC ACTION, WILL 
BE AS PROMPT AND FAITHFUL IN RESPONDING TO THE CALL OF 
THE MASTER AS HAVE BEEN THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF WALES. 


By Von Ocpen. Voctr 


General United Society of Christian Endeavor 


IRST of all, love God. 

H Let the very springs of your being go out to Him until you 
know the everlasting difference between the soul at peace 
with God and the soul without God. 

Next, pray. None so diffident, none so weak as to be unable for 
this great service. 

Pray alone honestly and earnestly. Pray in company with one 
or two of your friends. Do not wait for special occasions. Do it 
wherever you happen to be together—in your room, in a\ corner of 
the office, in the cloak room at school. Pray for the young attend- 
ants of yourown church. Pray for the young of your community. 

Then, I wonder if you could not agree also to my next proposal. 
I believe in offering privileges for attracting the young to the church. 
Alas for the lads that wander away when some glee club or tramping 
club might hold them! 

But—try first the opposite policy. Give them something hard, 
not something easy. Ask them not to sport but to service. ‘Appeal 
straight to the highest court, the heroic that is surely in them. 

Plan with your minister some high and earnest forms of service. 
Ask this group you have on your hearts to accept the Master and join 


you at once in this labor. Vows 04 ton Vy qe 


By Livineston L. Taytor 
Pastor Purttan Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE WORDS ‘‘other young people” should set us thinking. 
‘‘Christian young people.” ‘‘Other young people.” How 
shall we sort them out? In every congregation and community 

the two groups have muchincommon. But thereisadifference. The 
roll of church members runs a line between them. But it is a line 
which we often feel should zig-zag a bit, changing, here jand there, 
the make-up of the two sides of it. For practical purposes we have 
to accept the alignment which an open confession of Christ brings 
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about. If this line is ‘‘ragged” in the young people’s contingent, 
the first thing is, in military phrase, to ‘‘dress” it. We must make 
our ‘‘otherness ” something which the ‘‘other young people” will 
respect. But there is danger of making it something which they will 
resent, even if we are quite in earnest. There is a comradeship, on 
our part, of interest, of temptation, of short-falling, which should be 
constantly, but unobtrusively asserted. There is a comradeship, on 
their part, of good desires and right purpose, which should be unfail- 
ingly recognized. It is as comrades by nature that we must approach 
others, if we would have them for comrades under the grare| and lead- 


ership ‘of Jesus Christ. 


By Rev. C. Futon 


Pastor Congregational Church, Kennebunk, Maine 


Ae all the preaching and instruction any possible result 


reverts to the fact, personality and character. If this is true 

of the teacher it is even more applicable to the influence the 

young Christian may exert in the life of his friends and associates. 
Life begets life. The young Christian’s largest opportunity lies in 
the power of example. ‘‘We are to make wholesome fellowships,— 
- whether in the home, the school, the church, the college or the neigh- 
borhood,—so warm, so natural, so unremitting, so unreserved, that 
every unwholesome fellowship shall seem artificial and unattractive.” 
This is the strategic point, the vantage ground that cannot be assailed. 
From this splendid position the young Christian inevitably discloses 
the fact of faith in Jesus Christ as the supremest inspiration of life. 
The Church, in the several branches of its activity, offers oppor- 
tunities for the young Christian to bring non-professing young people 
into associations that will impel them to answer aright the great 
question of their personal relation to Christ. The young Christian 
may be justly proud of these organizations and to urge membership 
in them. Asserting a love for them may be the means of bringing 


others to the Christian Decision. 


By Epwarp Rupp 


Pastor Congregational Church, Dedham, Massachusetts 
| Live like a Christian. Be all He demands. The life of a 
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thorough-going sincere active Christian is fascinating. Forsuch 
an one life gives the best there is. ‘‘ For me to live is Christ,” 
‘said St.; Paul. ‘‘For a@l/ things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” This, then, is my premise. Let young and old 
believe and experience ais as a daily unquestioned fact, deep 
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and abiding, and then the Christian life will be one of attainment and 
power. ‘‘ Sermons in shoes” leave a trail worth following. Emer- 
son’s dictum was a disciple winner: ‘‘What you are speaks so loud I 
cannot hear what you say.” A prime requisite, then, to lead your 
young companions to Christ is to be a consistent follower yourself. 
Again: //edge your friend for Christ, as you pledge a man for a col- 
lege fraternity. That means that you love your fraternity and believe 
in it, and want your candidate to share its invaluable membership. 
Show him likewise that you believe unqualifiedly in Christ as equally 
necessary for his soul’s need as a Saviour, his intellectual need as 
Teacher, his ultimate need to complete his whole manhood. Do this 


d 


By Rev. Dana STREET 
Pastor Westchester Congregational Church, White Plains, New York 


R EALITY in his own Christian experience—this is his first need. 


Because he‘has no real Christian experience is one reason why 
a young man attempts no personal work, and why, when he 
does attempt it, he wins nobody. Twenty-five hours a week of day 
school without a word about God, and one hour a week of Sunday 
school, no daily prayer and Bible reading, but a church service on 
Sunday,—what better plan could be devised to teach a growing boy 
that the things of Jesus Christ are like his best Sunday clothes—for 
Sunday use only? | 
Let a young man get the conviction deep in his heart, that he 
must not do unclean acts, not because purity pays but because God is 
against impurity, and his influence must win others for God's right- 
eousness. Let him believe, as strongly as he believes in his mother’s 
love, that Christian living is not a method by which he can hire God 
to make himself rich or happy, but the way in which he himself is to 
serve God, and the parents of other young people must keep them 
away from him, unless they would have them deciding for a 
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By Rev. Freperick Lyncu 
Pastor Pilgrim Congregational Church, New York (Manhattan) 


' | ‘HIS question can be answered in a sentence so far as the begin- 


> 


ning of all Christian effort is concerned. This is the answer: 

When young people become possessed again of a passionate 
devotion to Jesus Christ as their personal Lord and Master, they will 
never have to be told what to do to win others to Christ. They will 
run as did that young man Philip, to pend some brother and say ‘‘Come 
and see.’ 


PRS 


with a sane, true, fearless, tireless devotion, and you'll ‘‘ p/edge”’ him. 
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To come to some more immediate direction, I wish that somehow 
or other all our young people’ s societies could have put before them 
the wonderful work the spirit is now doing in Wales. The movement 
practically began in a young people’s meeting. Its leader is a young 
man, amere boy. Its most ardent propagators are young men and 
women. It has been called a young people’s revival, although the 
cold hearts of the elders are catching fire. Mr. Morgan says the 
revival was a form of prayer. All revivals are. Where men are 
praying the Spirit manifests Himself. I think the two things the 
young people's societies ought to do immediately are, first, turn their 
formal, often artificial meetings, into meetings of prayer, real prayer, 
all praying for the manifestation of God. Secondly, every member 
of the society learn the habit of taking a friend with him to the meet- 
ings. We have plenty of theatre parties. When will we establish 
church parties? But other young people will come to the meetings 
when they get warm with prayer, for people are attracted to spiritual 
warmth as to bodily. They will not go into cold meetings aes more 
than into cold houses. | 

My advice to young men today is, Consider yourselves as ordained 
apostles of Jesus Christ to the world, make your meetings now, while 
this sense of expectation of God's manifestation is in Christian hearts, 
places of real heartfelt prayer for the Spirit’s coming. And remem- 
ber, very few people resent the opening of religious conversation if it 
comes from one whom they know loves them. | 


Rey. Cuauncey J. Hawkins 

Pastor Congregational Church, Spencer, Massachusetts — 

HAVE been asked to write a few words on ‘‘ What Christian 

Young People may do to lead other Young People to Christian 

Decision?” I believe it will do the readers of THE Home Mis- 

SIONARY more good to know what Christian young people have done 

to lead other young people to a Christian decision, and therefore I 
will tell what the young people of one church did. 

1. A large number of young people were impressed with their 
responsibility of winning others for Christ. They saw that many 
young people of the community were being lost. Young men were 
wasting their lives in intemperance and fast living. Young women 
were frivolous, thoughtless, and spending useless lives. Others were 
indifferent to spiritual things. They clearly saw that the church of 
the future must suffer, the community grow weak men, the high 
ideals of our fathers be lost, unless there was a change. A feeling 
that something ought to be done made them do something. Nothing 
but this feeling will make our young people eager workers for Christ 
and his church. 

2. Asa result of this feeling they met for prayer and downed. 
They first prayed that they might be wholly consecrated to God. 
Then they prayed for others. After talking about many Younes 
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people who were not Christians, they 
each promised to choose some indi- 
vidual, making that person the spe- 
cial object of their prayer and work. 
Before the meeting closed each 
worker was assigned) some person, 
whom he was totry to win for Christ. 
3. Each young person went from 
that meeting with something special 
to do. They understood that they 
might not accomplish their purpose 
the next week but they were to work 
if need be a year or more to win 
the object of their interest to Christ. 


and souls are still being won. 


Through a deep friendship, personal 
interest, prayer, and personal work 
they were to strive to bring one soul 
toa decision. The plan has proven 
successful. Many young people 
have been brought to Christ; 
others are interested and will come 
soon. The workers are still busy 
It is 
a simple plan that can be used in 
anychurch. The only things needed 


are deep consecration, tact, prayer, 


and a willingness to speak a word 


for the Master. 


A CHEERING MESSAGE FROM CRIPPLE CREEK 


By Rev. S. T. McKinney | 


Pastor Congregational Church, Cripple Creek, Colorado 


T GIVES us GREAT. PLEASURE TO PRESENT TO THE READERS OF THE HOME © 
MISSIONARY THIS INTERESTING AND VERY ENCOURAGING ARTICLE BY THE 
ZEALOUS PASTOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT CRIPPLE CREEK. WE 
ARE CONFIDENT THAT OUR READERS WILL REJOICE WITH MR. MCKINNEY AND 
HIS CO-WORKERS IN THE MANY TOKENS THEY HAVE HAD OF THE GUIDANCE OF 


THE OF GoD. 


| E have no dialtbey to make 

for speaking through the 

pages of THe Home: Mis- 
SIONARY. The Congregational church 
at Cripple Creek, the first church in 
the district, is the child of the Home 
Missionary Society, and for some 
years was assisted by that worthy 
mother. Since assuming self sup- 
port we have never doubted the con- 
tinued interest of the mother 1 in her 
child. 

We have a plea to mhlke, however, 
for more expression of sympathy for 
the struggling children. In the fif- 
teen months of ‘‘strike times,’ 
months of trial such as only those who 
have passed through such a testing 


can understand, from the thousands | 


of supporters of the Home Missionary 
Society outside of our own state, 

there has not come a word of inquiry 
as to our welfare, never a word of 


sympathy or assurance of prayers. 
Of the hundreds of our eastern 
friends ‘who visited the district as 
tourists, none called to inquire of our 
work and of those who came to ‘‘in- 
vestigate,” and to whom we might 
have been useful, we only knew they 
had been here when we saw the ac- | 
count of their visit in the paper; or 
later, in reading their summing up of 
the conditions, we saw how sadly 
they had failed to grasp the situation. 

We have no doubt of the sympa- 
thy of these friends; many have been 
the substantial proofs of it, but 
these were times when a visit ora 
word would have meant much to us. 

We have suffered much in the 
Cripple Creek district from men who 
hesitated not at beatings, theft, de- 
portation, or blowing innocent men 
to pieces, from agitators on both 
sides, from politicians, from persons 
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with that strange inability bf the 
human mind to grasp both sides of 
acontroversy. But hurtsthat ‘‘cut 
deep’’ sometimes came from friends 
who failed to investigate thoroughly, 
who saw only the dark side and who 
painted our whole community very 
black, because of the dark characters 
in our midst. 

A boy is never made better by 
telling others what a bad boy he is. 
A community is never helped or its 
workers encouraged by undue stress 
put upon its darker side. The Crip- 
ple Creek picture has both its dark 
and bright lights. Altitude does not 


seem toimprove men’s morals. The 


pursuit of gold itself has a peculiar 
deadening effect on the spiritual life 
of some men and women. Strikes 
seem to practically paralyze the 


aggressive Christian work in a com- 


munity; but, thank God, the indi- 
vidual Christian character some- 
times shinés all the brighter because 
of the dark background. Many of 
the Christians of Cripple Creek are 
what might be called ‘‘ high grade.” 
The whole labor controversy has 
been largely outside the Christian 


community of our city, and in spite 


of all the frightful record of crime 
and lawlessness, there has never been 

a time when it was unsafe for a good 
~ woman to walk our streets alone, and 
our hillsides are sprinkled with pure, 
happy homes, the homes of men and 
women of culture and refinement, 
of those who love peace and hate 
violence as much as any whose 
lot is cast far from the storm 
center. 

In allthese months the Conethes: 
tional church has not only had peace, 
but prosperity. Never since its or- 
ganization in 1892, save when fire 
swept away both the church building 
and the homes of the people, has the 
church had such a problem to face. 
But God has been with us in our 


need. Although some remipired be- 
cause of loss of work asa result of 


the strike, there has not been the loss. 


of a single member by violence or 


deportation, and the work of every 


department of the church has been 
kept going, including an active mis- 
sion Sunday school on the other side 
of the city. 

How could that be possible, you 


ask? Prayer, and the preaching of 


the simple Gospel, have contributed 
largely to this end. When the aw- 
ful climax of those months was 
reached, in the explosion in which 
thirteen men lost their lives, the feel- 
ing of the community was intense. 
A word might have led to lawless- 
ness, infinitely worse than deporta- 


tion. At our little gathering for 


prayer, the leader spoke of the need 
of more prayer and less talk; and 
God's spirit came in power, melting 


our hearts and making us tender | 


toward one another. | 

But there has been progress in 
these months of trial. At their 
beginning, we faced a debt of about 
$1,500. This debt has been paid, 
and allexpenses met. Nearly 34,000 
was raised in 1904, without a fair, 
festival or other possibly questiona- 
ble ways of securing money for the 
Lord’s work. 

The future is bright. For the first 
time in the church’s history, we are 
outof debt. Thestorm clouds seem 
to have blown away. We have 
passed through the furnace, and we 
trust, are purified thereby. 
few in numbers, in comparison with 
the non-Christian forces about us, 
but God has placed us here, and we 
will trust him for our need. 

We covet your prayers, your con- 
tinued interest, anda more thought- 
ful expression of encouragement for 
those who, in the future, like our- 
selves, may be called upon to pass 
through the fire. 


We are | 
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And This is the Twentieth Cen- 
tury 


HE following is hard to believe, 
after nineteen centuries of 


Christian light and truth; 


yet it is well authenticated and illus- 


trates one of the evils among many 
which come to us with foreign immi- 
gration. Says a Minnesota pastor: 


We have witnessed a gradual change in 
the attitude of many of our foreign people 
from mere toleration to respect. We have 
been privileged to help some of them to a 
better life, and the gospel we preach, ‘‘Sal- 
vation by Faith,” has had many witnesses. 
Yet now and then we have to face opposi- 
tion from the Catholic Church and even 
from other churches bearing a Protestant 
name. Not long ago the child of a young 
American family died and the father asked 
the minister of the state church to officiate 
at the funeral. He asked whether the 
child had been baptized and when informed 
that it had not, refused to have anything 
to do with the burial. When questioned 
as to his reasons he said the child was lost 
and he would rather they would get some- 
one else. The father objected to the state- 
ment that the child was lost, and said he 
did not believe that any child so young, 
nine months, would be lost because it was 
not baptized. The pastor answered, ‘‘Sir, 
hell is paved with the skulls of infants.” 
If such churehes were Catholic we could 


better approach their people; they have a 


certain form of Godliness and they claim 
to be evangelical; but their members ran 
the saloons when we had saloons and some 
of them are drunk nearly all the time. 


One More Lift 


Many churches are in the same 
condition with that of Lawton, Okla- 
homa, needing just another lift in 
order to grasp self-support. Do our 
giving churches understand what 
this means, just a little larger meas- 
ure of help from them to the nation- 
al treasury? Says the pastor, Rev. 
O. B. Loud: | 


I believe this church can come close up 
to self-support in a year or two. Just now 
it is behind in its money affairs and its” 
members are feeling PPPs and justly so. 


- and crowds are cofming in. 


Let the society back it up now and it will 
respond with good collections before 1go6; 
and later, it will become a center of Con- 


 gregationalism in this distant southwest. 
_ Lawton is as far from Chicago as Chicago 


It has 8,000 people now 
Rain has made 
sure the wheat crop and money will come 
by April. 


is from Boston. 


A Word of Farewell 


If we must part with our faithful 
men, we like this way of going. 
ways Kev. G. L. Brakemeyer of 
Germantown, Nebraska: 


This will be my last report to you at 
present and I hope the last one forever. 
My church voted to try and be self-sustain- 
ing this year, but if we find ourselves un- 
able we will make one more application for 
aid later in the year. But I expect no such 
necessity. Besides our regular expenses in 
the church the people have contributed 
$125 for benevolences and paid a debt of 
$325 on the parsonage. All obligations are 
met and a small balance in various sub- 
treasuries. 

Let me say that we are e grateful to the 
Home Missionary Society for past aid and 
we will try to remember you in the future. 
If these two churches will remain yoked 
together, we can stand on our own feet 
from this time forth. 


Seed Sowing in Matanzas. 


Our veteran worker, Mr. Herrick, 
is not easily discouraged by unfav- 
orable conditions. He is one to try 
all means and to persevere along 
the line of the least resistance. We 
think our readers who are interested 
in Cuban missions will find much 
encouragement in the _ following 
notes from Mr. Herrick: 

Ours is still the only Protestant work 
here. Opposition has caused the loss of 
some in our Sunday schools, but others 
have taken their places and we hold our 
own. Among the new members received 
is an experienced school teacher who inves- 
tigated our doctrines and polity and de- 
cided to cast in his lot with us. His wife 


is to come later. An elderly female mem- 
ber has shown the sincerity of her interest 
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by making great sacrifices. Though poor, 
when her employer forbade her coming to 
our ‘services, she said: ‘‘I stipulated for 
permission. I love my church and will leave 
my work rather'than desert it.” She gave 
up her place, though she had no other in 
prospect. We have been able to reach 
socially some of the better families who 
visit us and occasionally attend service and 
permit their children to aid us in concerts 
and to attend the Sunday school. 

A very intelligent man, an employee of 
the Provincial government, sends his boy 
regularly to our Sunday school, and says: 
‘I wish him to be under your influence.” 
An old fisherman, who received one of our 
Bibles some weeks since, reads it daily. I 
found that he had reached the book of Job, 
and when asked how he was progressing in 
Bible study he replied: ‘Very well; I 
never leave off its study.” Another, a 
locksmith to whom I presented a Bible, 


explaining what it taught, its divine 


Origin and authority, is having it read to 
him by a friend, as he (like so many in 
Cuba), cannot read. He is much interested 
in the book. 

We held a patriotic service at our chapel 
on Maceo’s Day (December 7th). The 
house was filled to ov erflowing. An ora- 
tion was delivered by a distingushed pro- 
fessor in the Institute. He is the mest 
learned historian in Cuba. A number of 
families of high social standing attended 
this service. The church was appropri- 
ately decorated and some of the best musi- 
cians of the city participated, donating 
their services. 

We have to be very cautious in the re- 
ception of new members and some not suf- 
ficiently instructed have been told to wait. 
We want to build on lasting spiritual 
foundations and care more for quality than 
for numbers. 

English services are held each Sunday in 
the forenoon; tourists attend and some 
Cubans who understand English. This 
and the American Sunday school have 
been popular and have multiplied our 
friends. 


The Grateful Spirit 


We are glad to be the medium of 
communicating to our giving friends 
of the east the following words from 
a western home missionary who is 
just now leaving for a while his pas- 
torate in a home missionary church. 
Rev. W. C. Gilmore of Hood ives, 
Oregon, says: 


I deeply regret to give up my nhehdahe 
here fora time. For ten years I have been 
engaged in this work and it has been most 
rewarding. I sincerely thank you and the 


tune time. 


have already described. 


unknown friends who have made my minis- 
try possible. In the very best service I 
could render, I have tried to re-invest the 


-money received in the hearts of those with 


whom I have worked and whom I love. 

I thank you for THE HOME MISSIONARY. 
It issuch a help. The ladies of the First 
Church of Groton, Connecticut, sent .us 
such a fine outfit! They excelled them- 
selves and their gifts came at a most oppor- 
We thank you for suggesting 
our names to the Groton church. On our 
present small salary we do not know how 
we could manage without this most accept- 
able help. I am glad to say that the 
revival spirit is here. My heart is full of 
hope and I believe we are on the eve of a 
new day ‘for Christ. | 


A Trying Situation 


Many of our readers have come to 
be interested in the work of Miss 
Barbara Slavinskie among the Poles 
of Michigan. 
continued story of a case that has 
occupied one or two previous letters 
of THE Missionary. Says Miss 
Slavinskie: | 


I had hoped before the close of this quar- 
ter to say that at last we had secured a 
building for our work. The one we for- 
merly occupied which had the misfortune 
to burn. has recently been rebuilt and we 
are looking forward to obtaining it as soon 
as it is completed. -I have had some further 
dealings with the sick woman whose case I 
Although she 
does not seemingly take any great interest 
in the work, yet she continues to place the 
utmost confidence in me and relies on me 
for almost everything. Within the past 
month she has had the terrible experience 
of going through two very serious opera- 
tions and had to be removed to the hospital. 
She is an ignorant, superstitious woman, 
with a perfect horror of doctors and hos- 
pitals. When she realized that the only 
way of saving her life or even prolonging 
it for a time was by undergoing these oper- 
ations at the hospital, she was almost fran- 
tic with grief and fright. She consulted 
with the priest and her ignorant relatives 
but could not be advised or comforted by 
them. She then sent for me as she had 
done before and besought me not to leave 
her that afternoon. 

She asked me to tell her all that I knew 
about death and eternity, confiding all her 
fears with regard to these and the hospital 
to me. Finally, growing calmer, she told 
me that she would consent to everything 
on one condition; that I be with her during 
the ordeal and visit her every day in the 
hospital. Because it was her husband’s 
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wish, she was removed to a Catholic hos- 
pital and that is the place where so many 
encouraging things happened. 

While she lay at her home, her daughter 
had hung a rosary on her bedpost. In pre- 
paring her for the hospital I took down the 
rosary to place it with other things that 
were going, asking her whether she wished 
to take it. Much to my surprise, she 
refused to take it even though urged to do 
so by her daughter. The day after the 
operation as I sat by her bedside, she sud- 
denly beckoned to me, and in a weak voice 


whispered that I should raise the blanket © 


and look at her chest. I did so and found 
that the nuns of the institution had placed 
a large crucifix upon it. As I looked, she 
whispered again, ‘‘Take it away, it is heavy 
and it does not help.”” Later she confided 
to me her fear of the nuns, pleading that I 
would stay with her nights as she did not 


’ trust them and was afraid of them. This 


fear grew to a perfect mania and I tried to 
get permission from the nuns to stay with 
her a night or two. But, realizing who I 
was and the influence I had over the 
woman, they positively refused to let me 
do so. Fortunately the attending physi- 
cians came to my rescue, claiming that my 
presence was necessary as it quieted the 
woman, and they gave me permission to 
come and go when I chose. The result 
was that the poor woman had to suffer 
many little spiteful things at the hands of 
the Sisters and my own position was an 
embarassing one not to be envied. But I 
could do no more than my duty. 

What amazed me in all this was the 
wonderful transformation that was cer- 
tainly taking place in the woman. I am 
trying to be patient until she is-strong 
enough to have me talk with her again, 
because knowing her as I do, I realize that 
all these little things mean something and 
that there is a great revolution going on in 
her mind. If she should take an open 
stand, it would mean that her children 
would come with her and there would be 
several souls won to the Master. I am 
earnestly praying that this may be true. 


A Fruitf ul Year. 


Many of our readers will recall 
the graphic, illustrated article by 
Rev. M. C. Haecker, in the May, 
1904, Home Missionary, entitled 
‘‘A Twentieth Century City in the 
Garden of Eden.” | It was the story 
of humble but hopeful beginnings 
in Chickasha, Indian Territory. 
Here comes the sequel: 

A year ago to-day, this church had no 


building of any kind, no money with which 
to buy; and we had not a foot of land on 


in which to hold a service. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Now 
we have two of the finest lots in the best 
-residence part of the city. On one of these 
lots we have completed the best eight-room 
parsonage in the territory, with an unfin- 
ished basement, thirty feet by thirty feet, 
which at present affords a tolerable room 


which to build or to hold services. 


We have ma- 
terial on our corner lot and excavations 
made and walls begun for a beautiful | 
church. The building will cost us $5,000, 
and will be constructed of a fine quality of 
white stone. It is to be a model building, 
with a fine auditorium and Sunday school 
room opening at the right of the pulpit; a 
basement extends under the entire build- 
ing, usable for any purpose. Here we 
shall locate the dining-room and kitchen, 
and reading-room and club room, and the 


_ property will stand valued at $8,500. The 


year has been one of splendid growth in 
material things, and we are anxious now 
to have it followed by a growth in spiritual 
things and a/large increase in the church 
membership. 


Federation on the Field 


Now and then the experiment has 
been tried of uniting a _ foreign 
church with an American church 
under the same pastor, qualified to 
preach in both languages. The re- 
sult is not only good in the way of 
economy of the Society’s funds, but 
it is good socially in bringing the 
two nationalities into closer § ac- 
quaintance and a better knowledge 
of each other. Rev. T. W. Minnis 
of Glen Ullin, North Dakota, re- 
marks: 


This town is growing, but mainly with 
German families rather than American. 
We combined our Christmas exercises and 
gave our German people a large share in 
the program and in the gifts. The com- 
bined service of German and Erglish Con- 
gregationalists has been held twice and so 
far has been acceptable to both churches. 
The thing to be desired is one minister to 
supply both churches. This plan would 
cut off some missionary aid and yet would 
adequately meet the spiritual needs. Lately 
I have been visiting a town thirteen miles 
west on the railroad, the town of Hebron. | 
It is densely German. I found only twen- 
ty-eight Americans, including adults, boys 
and girls, in the village and nearby coun- 
try. After visiting families and distribut- 
ing tracts and praying with a few, I an- 
nounced a week of special meetings. I 
boarded my children in Glen Ullin while 
my wife and I spent the week at Hebron. 
We were welcomed heartily by the people 
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both German and American and were ac- 
corded the privilege of using the German 
Lutheran church building and had fair 
meetings. The attendance gradually in- 
creased until stormy weather came and 
reduced our audience.. 

This village of Hebron does offer a field 
to be yoked with this one provided the plan 


of a German American minister for Glen © 


Ullin fails. Then Hebron would ima year 
or less provide part of the missig@yary aid 
and permit the society to use that ortion 
elsewhere. 


Keep the Stream Running 


_ We heartily sympathize with Rev. 
C. S. Billings of Los Angeles in his 
views on the subject of church be- 
nevolence. Like many other things, 


benevolence is a matter of habit and 


requires arduous cultivation. Says 


Mr. Billings: 


Our people need education in giving. 
You must remember that my work is 
among those that know little about church 
growth, and they are always changing, so 
that I.am having almost constantly a new 
crowd to deal with. But I am trying to 
keep good cheer to the front. I have suc- 
ceeded in getting an offering of $10 for the 
society. I wanted $25 at least and I think 
now that the better way to work such a 
church as this would be to have two or 
four offerings a year rather than one; bet- 
ter, because it would educate them by hav- 
ing it more freq: “tly beforethem. They 
would give ten llars often, rather than 
twenty-five dollars all at once and I think 
such churches ought to give often and 
largely to the Home Missionary Society 
rather than any other society. The society 
that keeps them alive they ought to love 
the best and then when they have obtained 
strength, they should help others. This 
mav not suit all, but seems to me the way 
to do and the way I am going to do at 
Barstow. The society ought to get more 
from such fields; Barstow could not go on 


without the Home Missionary Society and » 


of many other fields the same is true. I 
say then let us help the society first and 
foremost and then help others as we. are 
able! | 


An Experiment Worth wie 


The following from Rev. W. E. 
Todd of Waukomis, Oklahoma, is a 
good illustration of the diversified 
labors of a home missionary pastor. 
We shall watch with interest the 
outcome of that Union be men a Mr. 
Says: 


Springs, 


I have had a varied quarter. I have ad- 
dressed more meetings than ever, but the 
addresses have not all beensermons. They 


_ have been given in stores, opera house, in 
the open air, in school houses, halls and 


churches. The occasions have been differ- 


ent in kind yet all calculated to be of ser-- 


vice to the progress of the kingdom. 
I have also given much time to the organ- 


ization of a new church in the adjoining 


new town of Drummond and to the erec- 
tion of its house of worship. That work is 


encouraging. There are forty-two in the. 


new organization. A $5,000 property is. 
planned for the building which is already 
going up. I have given days to the foun- 
dation trenches, have dug every foot of 
them myself, have carried the hod, made 
mortar, and raised money. The people 
have been very good and we look for great 
spiritual results. 

This church, called ‘Puritan Congrega- 


tional,” is intended to be a temple tor all 


people, and to illustrate the fundamental 
doctrine gospel principle of union. All 


persons believing in Christ and accepting 


His love and care are invited to its mem- 
bership and will receive a hearty and cor- 
dial welcome. I believe this church will 
be self-sustaining after _ first of next 
May. 


There Are Compensations 


Rev. H. E. Anderson of Sulphur 
Colorado, gives the 
brighter side of home missionary life 
in the touching report that follows. 
Says Mr. Anderson: | 


When we left our work at Craig it was. 


like Paul’s farewell to the Ephesians. 
There was much sorrow of heart on the 
part of the people; our hearts had become 
knit together in the Master’s work. From 
the birth of the little church for more than 
four years we had labored together, having 


a vigorous organization of over eighty 


members, with a beautiful and commodious. 
church and parsonage, into the building of 
which we had together put part of our life. 
Then there was the work at Little Bear 
where the people cried upon our leaving; 
over thirty had found light i in their Sunday 
school building. 

We traveled some three hundred and 
fifty miles in this farewell trip. It was a 
painful but precious leave-taking. Then 
came the journey to pastures new. The 
pastor and his family in the gospel bugg 
with its faithful horse, and the fawachold 
goods piled on a trail wagon, with four 
horses and a journey before us of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles over the Gore 
Range to Sulphur Springs. It was a hard 
journey, and when we reached our destina— 
tion our children were sick with typhoid. 
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WOMEN . WORK AND METHODS 
7: 4 Prompt Returns always those who are equal to an- 
| swering the question and there are 
1 : HE ‘‘ New Departure,” inaug- .those also who are always hunger- 
ae urated in the January num- ing for the idea. What could be 
a ber, has received wide atten- more simple? Is there anything 
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tion and elicited favorable comment. 
We suppose that many women oOffic- 
ially connected with the State Unions 
and their Auxiliaries are holding 
back their responses in order to gain 
a somewhat clearer idea of the pro- 
posed new methods. 
as have responded show themselves 
to be very intelligent as to the pur- 
pose intended by the new departure. 

This department is an open ex- 
change where women interested in 
home missions are welcome, when- 


ever they will run in, to ask a ques- 


tion or to leave an idea. ‘There are 


| Voman's Home 
York, reports thirty- 


cning the Nation, 
of the society. 


prepared. 


could not 
in the church. 


in Home Missionary, 


Such friends 


SOME RESPONSES 

THE IVoman's Home Misstonary Union of Ohio sends us a list 

of 173 auxiliaries, scattered guite uniformly over the state. 
Considering that Ohio reports but 253 Congregational churches, 
this 1s a large proportion and indicates a marked degree of ~ 
wterest in home missions among the women of the state. 

| 

Missionary Society of Sherburne, New 
wo members. 
year we are making a systematic study of the book called ‘‘Leav- 
also keeping tn touch with the general work 
A chapter or portion of the book ts assigned to 
different members and extracts taken as they sec fit or papers 
This we find interests all the members. 
| 
LE RAYSVILLE, Pennsylvania, reports a small society. It 
be large with a membership of less than thirty 
Yet the women take a collection every month, one 
month for foreign missions and the other for home. 
had the pleasure of packing a barrel for an American Missionary 
school at the south and they study together the articles containcd 


you need to know in your auxiliary 
work? Ask for light through this 
department and someone will re- 
spond witha candle. Do you think | 
you have struck a good plan for. 
developing home missionary interest 
in your society ? Do not be selfish! 
Send us that plan. Not because we 
need it especially, but because your 
sisters all over the field are waiting 
for the stimulus of that idea. 

The following responses will illus- 
trate what the new departure hopes 
to accomplish through its offer of a 
missionary exchange. 


The secretary adds: This 


They have 
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TA E women of Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, who rejoice 
ina regular membership of 153 besides thirty-three associate 
and seventeen honorary members, report a year of great interest 
and diligence in the preparation of home missionary boxes. 
About half the mnnerings are devoted to speakers on home mis- 
stonary work. 
Woman's Missionary Soctety of Lake South 
Dakota, takes up home missions one month and foreign mis- 
sions the next, depending on the magazine articles for a program. 
At some meetings the only topic is some particular society and its 
work. Atanother meeting the late news from all the societies ts 
reported. Contributions are divided equally between home and 
foreign missions. | 
THE ae Woman's Home Missionary Club of the First 
Church, Hartford, Connecticut, has a membership of 
ninety-four. It was organized fourteen years ago for the study 
of the home missionary field, and the work as carried on by the 
benevolent organisations of our denomination has been carefully 
followed and studied. Each program has been arranged in 
advance of the meetings in the fall, thus doing away with the 
hurry and uncertainty which always come tf programs are 
arranged the day before they are required. For our work during 
the fall and winter of 1904-5 we had the topic, ‘‘ The Lower 
South (2) Material Resources ;"’ (b) “Its Educational 
Problems ;"* (c). **Its Spiritual Development.’ Each meeting 
is routial to one of the Southern States and C wba and Porto Rico. 
Ti Hk women of New Milford, Connecticut, report the use of 
regular topics for study at their meetings for one or two 
years past. This year they are studying the ‘‘Incoming Multt- 
tudes.” 
| 
THE women of Plymouth Church, Lansing, Michigan, wssue for 
the home missionary department of the Ladies’ Soctety a 
handsome program covering ten meetings from September, 1904, 
to June, 1905, inclusive. Each meeting includes devotional ser- 
vices, business, a recitation or reading, music, and the regular 
study of some home missionary theme. The line of study being 
pursued this year ts chapter by chapter of ‘‘Leavening the 
Nation.” These chapters are distributed among the members for 
_ Special treatment, and papers on lines collateral with the chapter 
are prepared and read. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


\ 


oA LEA DING seer of the Woman's Home ahd 

Society at Springfield, Ohio, informs us that they are 
taking up the study of ‘*Rex Christus” and have readings from 
THe Home Misstonary magazine. T hey have a flourishing 
society about $125 5 to home missions the year. 

THE minetdcath annual report of the Connecticut Home Mis is- 

stonary Union includes the names of sixty-two auxiliaries. 
These are generally in the stronger churches of the state, which 
means much in the aggregate of their contributions. This union 
ws dividing $i 576 annually among six home missionary organ- 
ations the Missionary Soctety of ‘Connecticut. 
We hope to hear more of the Connecticut methods, which appear 
to be very ai ta in their working. 

THe Womapt s Home Missionary Union of Northfield, Minne- 

sota, reports through its secretary the holding of two mect- 
ings every other month, alternating with the foreign society. 
One of these meetings is held on Wednesday evening in place of the 
church pra yer meeting, men as well as women taking part in a 
prepared program. The other is a Friday afternoon meeting, 
with a less formal program. The substitution of a missionary 
meeting at stated times in place of the regular prayer meeting 
~mpresses Us as a good example and an experiment worth trying, 


MISS ELIZABETH P. WHITING, President of the Home 

Missionary Department of the Woman's Union of the Con- 
gregational Church at Wellesley, Massachusetts, heartily seconds 
the *‘New Departure,’ and she adds: ‘‘We who are leaders in 
Auxiliary Societies welcome every line of information and sugges- 
tion for carrying on our part of the work, that more hearts and 
pockets may be consecrated to Christ and the evangelizing of our 
country for Him.’’ The Wellesley Union has seventy members and 
an average attendance of about twenty-five; contributors to the home 
misstonary fund more than forty; monthly meetings, an hour long, 
with carefully prepared programs, e.g., ‘“* The Louisiana Pur- 
chase,"’ thre. meetings, *‘Spanish Speaking Americans,"’ four meet- 
ings, ‘A Thank Offering Service’’ when money gifts are collected, 
and one meeting in the year addressed by some missionary or general 


officer. 
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Are Missionary Boxes of any 


Real Valuer 


By MRS. SETH P. MARSHALL 
Montclair, New Jersey 


O any one who has studied at 
all the problem of home mis- 


sions, this seems a strange. 


question. If the coffers of our 
missionary societies were overflow- 
ing—if our churches were pouring 
out of their gold and silver, so that 
our missionaries were provided with 
even the necessaries—to say nothing 
of the comforts of life; if they could 
have all advantages for carrying on 
their work, all the-stimulus of the 


best and newest books and periodi- 


cals, above all, if they were beyond 
the need of the assurance of friendly 
Christian sympathy, it might seem 
appropriate to raise such a question 
as this; but at present, there seems 
no sign of any such millenium for 
the home missionary. ‘Too seldom 
do any words of sympathy and ap- 


preciation reach these self-sacrificing 


laborers, who are doing our work for 
us on the frontier and in the waste 
places of our land. And who can 
estimate the cheer and comfort 
which comes to them through these 
substantial messengers of love and 
good will, and through the corres- 
-pondence concerning their special 
needs, which brings them in close 
touch with the warm hearts of the 
earnest workers at this end of the 
line, who are trying, though in far 
less self sacrificing ways, to serve 
the same dear Lord. 

Do they help? Of course chky do! 
I am not now referring to such boxes. 
as two I heard of lately, one of which 
contained soiled party dresses of 
ancient date, and the other being 
mostly filled with periodicals dating 
‘twenty years back. The people who 
sent those boxes must have thought 
that anything was good enough for 
a missionary, and those to whom 
they were sent might be pardoned 
for feeling a sense of humiliation. 
But when a box comes, laden with 


things dear to a housekeeper’s heart,. 


with garments carefully selected, 
according to measurements, and some- 
where near up-to-date in style, with 
something in it for every member of 
the family, showing a thought for 
each special need, it is worth more 
than many dollars added to the sal- 
ary,in thesaving of careandstrength 
to the already overworked wife and 
mother. 

But let these dear friends speak 
for themselves. Let me quote from 
some of the grateful letters received 
by our own society in Montclair. 


One missionary writes: ‘* Your 
two barrels came to us to-day, like | 


heavenly visitors. So many useful 
articles for each one, and such help- 


ful books. I hardly know which to. 
read first. Have received great help 


from one, already. It would give 
me the greatest pleasure to mention, 
piece by piece, every article that 
you sent; the bed and table linen, 
comfortables and blankets, under- 
wear, Suits and overcoats, new shoes 


for the entire family ; but the list is. 


too long. I can only say that they 

are just the things for which we 

might have asked.”’ 
Another writes: 


realize what a blessing came to our 


house this morning in the arrival of 


your two barrels. All the family 
gathered around them, and such an 
exciting time! So much for each 
one! I cannot tell you howrichand 
grateful we feel. My wife says she 
never knew anything so providen- 
tial—for only that morning, just 
before the barrels came, I had said 
to her: ‘By close economy, I hope, 
ina few months, to buy acheap suit.” 
The one I am wearing was brought 
from the north five years ago. And 
now I have two good ones, one en- 
tirely new anda perfect fit. The 


-embarrassments of the Home Mis- 


sionary Society led us to cut down 
our application for aid’to half the 
sum we had at first, and it has not 
been easy to meet necessities. But 


we have been very happy in our 
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work, and your. and help 
have strengthened our hearts.”’ 

One dear woman, in response to 
the letter from our secretary, asking 
what she most needed, wrote: ‘“‘I 
am almost ashamed to begin, for I 
shall not know where to.end. Year 
by year we have been squeezing 
through so closely that the little we 
have has been mended and turned in 
and out so often, that there is hardly 
anything left. And yet we have a 
delightfully good time of it. Cheer- 
fulness is more than garments. 
There was a dark time last winter, 
when my husband was out on a mis- 
sionary trip in the far northwest. 
The weather was bitterly cold, and 
he had no underclothing but thin 
summer linen; so he was laid down 
with inflammatory rheumatism, ina 
miserable hotel, far from home; but 
after that we borrowed money to buy 
woolen underwear. ”’ 

Our society in Montclair, sent two 
barrels of good things to a family in 
Missouri, just before Christmas, and 
the missionary’s wife sent us this 
word: ** You ladies can never know 
the relief that your help has brought 
tome. The stitches saved, and the 
wearisome shopping! I have not 
been well of late, and have had no 
strength to plan ortosew. Besides, 
I do my own housework with the 
help of the children. I think that 
but for your help I should have given 
up in despair. _ May God bless every 
one of you.” | 

Mrs. R. Foster, of Oklahoma, 
in anarticle in the Advance, entitled 
‘“Thirty Years the Wife of a Home 
Missionary,” after speaking of the 
trials, privations and joys of sucha 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


life, adds: ‘‘ One of the bright spots 
in a missionary’s life is the home 
missionary ‘box.’ Thanksgiving 
is good; Christmas is merry; but the 
day of all the year, is the day the 
dray backs up to the door with the 
missionary box. The children can 
hardly wait to see what is in it, and 
when it is opened, and the minister 
sees a nice.pulpit suit, a lump comes 
in his throat, and tears fill the eyes 
of his wife as she sees peeping out 
from warm blankets, something 
which she has especially wanted, but 
could neverafford to buy. One year 
my little boy wanted a Second 
Reader. I told him that he was too 


young to go to school, and I could. 


not possibly afford to buy it for him. 
When we opened the box, what was 


the first thing wesaw, buta ‘Second | 


Reader.’ The little fellow clasped 
his hands: and said; ‘Let us 
pray. 


I have quoted at length from these 
testimonies, to the value and cheer 
that can be put into these boxes, for 
they speak far more eloquently than 
could any poor words of mine. At 
present, there seems no other way. 
It is absolutely impossible for a mis- 
sionary on the frontier to live on his 
salary. The work grows faster than 
the societies can meet it. 

Then let us do what we can to 
strengtheh the hands and encourage 
the hearts of these brave workers for 
God and ourcountry. And, remem- 
bering that, ‘‘ The gift without the 
giver, is bare,’’ let us put a little of 
ourselves, a little love, 
thought, a little planning for real 


needs, into every box that we send 


to them! 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 
APPOINTMENTS 


January, 1905. 


Not in commtssion Jast year. 


Cook, Ezra A., Big Timber, Mont.; Cram, Elmer E., 
Haase, N. Dak.; Cross, W. H., Paso Robles, Cal. 

Fisher. Mrs. J. B., lowa, La. 

Mills, Herbert L., Omaha, Nebr. 

Nieveen, S. M.. Garretson, S. Dak. 

Samuel, B. McHenry, N. Dak.; Stein, Henry W., 
Springfield, Mo.; Swanson, Carl J., Waverly, Neb. 

Tingle, George W., Gentry, Ark. 


Amundsen, Albert, Mission Hill, S. Dak.; Arnold, 
Lewis D., Akeley, Minn. 

Benedict, Arthur J., Tombstone, Ariz.; Bickford, W. 
F., Muskogee, Ind. Ter.; Blankenship, Jefferson D., 
Oak Ridge. Fla.; Burkhardt, Paul, Fort Collin, Colo. 

Clark Allen, General Missionary in No. Minn.; 
Crater, G. W.. Washtucna, Wash. 

Ellis, J. Lincoln, Sedalia, Mo.;, Embree. John H., 
Nebr.; Evans, George S., Centerville, 
>. Dak. 


Finger, Charles F., Eureka, S. Dak. 

Heberlein, Frank W., Hamilton, Mo.: Heghin, Samuel 
S.. Worthing, S. Dak.; Henderson, T. H., Touchet, 
Wash. 

Josephson, John M., Nora, Idaho; Juell, Hans C.., 
Ulen, Minn. | 

Lawson, Axel J., Missoula, Mont.: Lindquist, Arthur 
iF DuBois, Pa.; Lindquist, Nels J., Cannon Falls, 
Minn.; Lyons, Eli C., Grey Eagle, Minn. 

Peters, John, Fertile, Minn. 

Searles, George R., Belview, Minn.; Single, John, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Smith, A. J., Binger, Okla.; 
Spencer, J. A., Agra. Tryon and Carney, Okla. 

Tillman, W. H.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Tomblom, August F., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
oa at Lewis B., Havana and Teewaukee, N. 

ak. 

Watt, Richard, Ceylon and Center Chain, Minn.; 
Williams, Samuel, Riverton, Neb.; Williams, Stephen, 
Niagara, N. Dak.; | 

Zoltak, Miss Mary, Braddock, Pa. 


RECEIPTS 


January, 1905. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 
see page 397 
MAINE—$118. 75. 
Bangor, Central, 31.20; Bath, Central, 58.55; Portland, 
State St., 25; High St., 4. 3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$887.87; of which legacies, $158.67. 

Exeter, Mrs. E. S. Hall, 452; Hanover, Estate of 
Andrew Moody, 50; Estate of Susan A. Brown; 
108.67; Dartmouth College, go; Keene, A Friend, 1, 
Manchester, rst, 132.13; Newmarket, T. H. Wiswell, 10; 
Rochester, 1st, 27.56; Somersworth, 10; West Lebanon, 6.51, 


VERMONT—$ 94.87; of which legacy. $95. 

Benson, Jr., C. 1.50; College St., 126.90; 
W. M. Barber, 5; Charlotte, S. S., 2; Cornwall, S. S., 10; 
Proctor, Union, 15; Weston, Legacy of Mrs. Sarah A. 
Sprague, gs. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Treas.: 
Bradford, Woman’s Union, 6; Brattleboro, West C. E., 
10; Burlington, rst, Woman’s Assoc., 25; Coll. St., 
King’s Sons and Daughters Circle, 17.29; Children’s 
Mission Circle, 11.19; Cambridge, S. S., 2, C.. E., 1; 
Chelsea, C. E., 8; Dorset, 10; Franklin, C. E., 2;50; Guild- 

1, C. E., 3.50; Hero, South, 26.25; Highgate, 1.75: 
King’s Daughters, 1; Lyndon, 5; Manchester, 15; Middle- 
bury, 6; Newport, 5.15; Northfield, C. E., 5; Norwich, A 
Friend, 10; C. E., 5; Peru, C. E., 6; Randolph Center, 
Homeland Circle, 10; Rutland, West, 10.50; Shoreham, 
C. E., 5; St Albans, C. .E., 12.53: Waitefield, S.|S., 10; 
.Weybridge, C. E., 8.81. $239.47 


MASSACHUSETTS—$s,721.09; of which legacies, $2,768. - 
27. Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 
1,000; By request of donors, 25; Agawam, 17.85; Beverly, 
Dea. I. Lafavour, 2; Boston, Charlestown, 1st, 30.25; 


Coleraine, 1; Dorchester, 2nd, 97.97: East Douglas, 28.20; 


Easthampton, Estate of Fordyce Whitmarsh, 150: Fall 
River, rst, S. S., 15.25; Gloucester, Trinity. 50.47; Green- 
field, Estate of W. B. Washburn, 84.05; Hadley, Estate 
of J. B. Porter, 34.22; Hanover, 2nd. 3; Harwich, C. E., 
7; Haverhill, Miss A. Chaffin, 20; Huntington, 2nd, 12; 
Lowell, xst, 32.60; Kirk St., 381; Millbury, rst, 7.87; 
Newtonville, Central. 12.50; Northampton, A Friend. s; 
Estate of E. P. Williams, 2.500; South Hadley, 22.50} 


‘Springfield, rst, 184.05; South, 130.37; Mrs. E. J. Wilkin- 
* son, 29. Sudbury, Mrs. L. S 


Connor, 2s; Suffield, 
3; Warren, Mrs. E. B. McClenning, .s50; Webster, rst, 
8.74; Westfield, rst. 207.78; Weymouth and Braintree, 
Union S. S., 5; Williamsburg, 78: Worcester, Central, 
195.42; C. E. Hunt, roo; Woburn, Montvale, r. 


Woman’s H. M. Association (of Mass. and Rhode Island), 
Miss L. A. White, Treas.: For Salary Fund, 216. 


RHODE ISLAND—$3470. 40. 
- Rhode Island H. M. Soc., by J. William Rice, Treas., 
221.34; Pawtucket, 216.14; Providence, Pilgrim, 41.92. 


CONNECTICUT—35,853.29; of which legacies, $3,899.76. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by W. W. Jacobs, Treas., 436.31; 
Bethel, 70.17; Bridgeport, South C. E., 5.25; 2nd. Inter. 
C. E., 3.68; Bridgewater, Estate of Sarah A. Banks, 
970; Bristol, ist. by H. E. Garrett,to const. E. Fair- 
child an Hon. L. M., 52; Broad Brook, 8.05; Cornwall, 1st 
Ch. of Christ, 90, S. S., 15.32; Cromwell, 116.37; Dan- 
bury, rst, 85.35; Deep River, rst, 38.67; Enfield, rst, 37.60; 
Falls Village, S. S.. 1; Franklin, Estate of Miss Lydia 
Lathrop. 2,456.55; Georgetown, Gilbert Memorial, 12.45; 
Greeneville, 14 05; 2nd, 8S. S., 48.70; 2nd, S. S., special, 
50; Hanover, 22; Jewett City, S. S., 5.11, C. E., 5; Ken- 
17.14; Meriden, 1st, A Friend. 10; rst. ** N. F.,”’ 
5; Middlefield, M: E. Lyman, 60; Middletown, C. E. rst, 
10; New Britain, rst, S. S., 25.06: New London, rst Ch. 
of Christ, 37.37; New Preston, H. Upson, 5; Newtown, 
35: Norfolk, Estate of Obadiah Smith, 400; Norwalk, 
rst Ch. and S. S., 27.50; Pomfret Center, 46.20; Saugatuck, 
37-59; Southington, 30.74: Taftville, 20; Vernon Center, Ch. 
10; C. E., 2.50; Wallingford, 125; West Hartford, Estate 
of A. P. Talcott, 73.21; Two Friends, 5. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas. 
Hartford, rst. Y. W. H. M. C., 25; Mrs. F. B.C. for 
Salary Fund, 100; Meriden, 1st, 2.60; New Hartford, L. 
A.S., 5: Newington, Eunoean H. M. S.. 6.75; Plainville, 
Aux., ro; So. Norwalk, W. Assoc. 25; Trumbull, 5; 
Wallingford, Aux., 125; West Hartford, 8; Winsted, 2nd, 
Aux., 25. Total, $337.35. 


NEW YORK—$1.683.16; of whidh legacy, $400. 

Albany, In memory of Gideon Detning and Electa 
M. Eames, 250; Brooklyn, Central, R. D. Benedict, 25; 
Carthage, 28; Chenango Forks, S. S., 3.50; Clayton, rst, 10; 
Clifton Springs, A Friend, 50; Cortland, H. E. Ranney, 
so: Crown Point, 2nd, 20; East Ashford, rst, 1.50; Farming- 
ville, 5; Jamesport, C. E., 5: Jamestown, 1st, 131.24; 
Danish, 5: Malone, Estate of L. S. Cotton, 400; Manns- 
ville, 11; Massena, 5; Moravia, 1st, 42.37; Mt. Sinai, 6; 
Mt. Vernon Heights, 5; Munnsville, rst, 5; Napoli, rst, 

.12; New York City, Mr. and Mrs. Don O. Shelton, 70; 

orthfield, Union Miss. Soc., 23; Norwich, rst, 37.57; 


Oswego, 10; Oxford, 25; Rushville, S. S., 2: Rutland, 6.95; 


Scottsville, Rev. J. Cunningham, s; Sherburne, rst S. S.. 
26.09; Syracuse, 51.44; S. S., 6.15; Tarrytown, Mrs. S. V. 
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‘Childs, 10; Utica, Rev. L. Williams, 5; Walton, 7.73; 
Wantagh, Memorial Ch. and S. S., 10; West Candor, 
Mrs; H. M. Green, 2. | | 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. Treas. 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. L. B. S., 
10; Homer, 5; New York City, Broadway Tab. S. W. W.., 
7; Rutland, 9; Sherburne, 40.50. Total 319.50. © 


NEW JERSEY—$375.97. 
Bound Brook, 53.75: Cedar Grove, Union, 8; East Orange, 
Morristown, A Friend, .so; Orange Valley, 
34.72; Somerville, Mrs. M, T. Lyman, 10; Upper Mont-. 
clair, Christian Union, 175. Total . - ..$381.97 
Less coll. reported from Little Ferry in Oct., 6. 


$375-97 


PENNSYLVANIA—$r02.55. 

Audenried, Welsh, 7.13; East Smithfield, 9; Edwardsdale, 
Bethesda, 2; Le Raysville, S. S.. 3.58; McKeesport, rst, 
4-95; Mahonoy City, 5. S.. 4.34; Miners Mills, 7; Monterey, 
Hawley Memorial, 15; Pittsburg, Puritan S. S., 16; S. 
S., 2.75; Potterville, 2.80; Wilkesbarre, Puritan English, 
14. 

Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Assoc. by Mrs. G. A. 
L. Merrifield, Treas., Germantown, rst, C. E., 13. 


VIRGINIA —$15.00. 
Herndon, 15. 


NORTH CAROLINA —$73.07. 

Southern Pines, 73.97. | 
GEORGIA—$105.71. 

Abbeville, Asbury Chapel, Leslie, New Providence, 
Seville, Williford, 1; Aragon, Belleview, 1.25; Atlanta, 
Central Ladies’ Union, 40; Baxley, Mt. Olivet, 7.70; 
Ritch, Antioch, 5; Bolton, Center, 3; Cedartown, 1; 
Colbert, Concord, 1.10; Columbus, Ruth, Bibb City, 1; 
Danielsville, Zoar, 2.70; Hartwell, Liberty, 2.70; 
Rockfence, New Hope, 2.70; Hasty, Mt. Green, 5; 
Hoschton, Macedonia,’ 1.30; Oxford, Sardis, 5; 
Lawrenceville, New ‘Trinity, 5s; Lifsey, Liberty, 
.25; Woodbury, 5; Mineral Blut 1; Naylor, Pleasant 

ome, Pearson, Union Hill, Waycross, 2.50; North 
Rome, .so; Oree. 5; Sarepta, Holley Creek, 1.or. 


ALABAMA—$36. 50. | 

Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Leon, 2; Leon, Liberty, 
1; Opp. Pleasant Hill, 2; Cooley, 3; Total 8 

Antioch, .50; Art, 3.50; Asbury, .s0; Clanton, Mt. 
Springs, Deatsville, Pine Grove, Verbena, Shady 
Grove, 2.50; Clio, New Hope, Perote, Corinth, 12.50; 
Fort Payne, Emmanuel, 4; Henderson, 3; Talley, Bethel, 
Ten Broeck, Union Hill, Tip, New Hope and Sec- 
tion, Plymouth, 2. | | 


LOUISIANIA—$35.25. 
Bundick, 5; Clear Creek, 2.75; Cole, Rev. R. C. 
McCoy, to.50; Kinder, rst, 10; Lake Charles, rst, 5; S, S., 2. 


FLORIDA—$48.92. | 

Avon Park, Rev. S. J. Townsend, s; Caryville, Union, 
Chipley, 2nd, Shiloh, Wright, Union Grove 1; Dustin, 
East Paso, 2.50; Elarbee and Pine Grove, 3; Lake Helen, i 
Orange City, rst, 34.42. | 


TEXAS—$r10.75. | 
Grice, Pilgrim, 1; Sherman, St. Paul, 9.75. 


OKLAHOMA—$26. 13. | 
El Reno, Pilgrim, .50; Galtry, rst, 6.68; Hennessey, 15.10; 
Okarche, 3.85. | 


ARIZONA—$360. 
Arizona, A Friend, 200; Jerome, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 100; 
Tombstone, 6o. | | 


TENNESSEE—$50.00. | 
East Lake, 34; Knoxville, Pilgrim, 25. 


-OHIO—$631.73. | 

Berea, R. White, 5; Cincinnati, J. W. Hail, .so; Freedom, 

2; Litchfield, 4; New London, S. S., 2.02; Oberlin, Rev. S. 

. Porter, 12; A Friend, 600; Springfield, Lagonda 
ve.. 6.2. | 


INDIANA—128. | | 
Hammond, 5; Indianapolis, Peop!e’s, 45; Mayflower, 24; 
‘Terre Haute, rst, 11.20. | | | 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Treas. 
Elkhart, 7.54;Indianapolis, 15;People’s, 5; North, 
C. E., 1; Mayflower, S. S., 10; Terre Haute, West, 4. 

Total, $42.54: 


ILLINOIS—$82.o0r. | 
Delavan, R. Hoghton, 25; Polo, Ind. Presb., 30.91; 


Western Springs, 26.10. 


MISSOURI—$413.07. 

Received by Rev. A. k. Wray, Kansas City, Clyde, 4; 
Kidder, 9.07; C. E., 2; St. Joseph, Swedes, 2.75; St. Louis, 
rSt, 44.65; Pilgrim, 17.03; Immanuel, 15.23. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Rider, Treas., 
128.43; Bonne Terre, 25; St. Louis, Pilgrim, 164.9r. 


Total $218. 24. 
MICHIGAN —$2.00. ¥318-34 
Michigan, *‘O.'B.,’’ 2. 


WISCONSIN—$s.55. 
Fond du Lac, J. A. Bryan, 1; Hayward, rst S.S., .55: 
Merrill, Scands., 1; Wood Lake, Swedes, 3. 


IOWA—$82. 12. 
Iowa H. M. Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas., 76.77; 


Newburg, 5.35. 


MINNESOTA—$777.48. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Alexandria, 3.55; Elk 
River, Union, 10; Mankato, 9.55; Medford, 20; Minne- 
apolis, rst, 15; Pilgrim, S. S., Birthday, 9.58; Vine. 
24.80; Northfield. 146.89; St. Paul, Atlantic, § 5; 
Sherburn, 8; Wadena, 11.20; Total, 263.57. ? 

Austin, 1st, 19.60; Belview, 11; Seaforth, 4.14; 
Cambria, Salem, 4.26; Cass Lake, 3.30; Crookston, ist, 
24.31; Duluth, Pilgrim, 81.70; Elmdale, Slavonic, 15; 
Fertile, 11.50; Grey Eagle, 2; Hackensack, 1.50; Hawley, 
Union S. S., 5.50; Hopkins, Mizpah, 4.25; Lakeland, rst, 
1.50; Minneapolis, Como Ave., 70; New Paynesville, rst, 
10.38; New Richland, 5; Nickerson, Mrs. G. P. DeLong, 
5; St. Paul, University Ave., 10; Shevlin, rst, 3,62: Twin 
Valley, 1st, 5.25; Turtle River, 75; Ulen, .2s. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas. 
Austin, 15.95: Benson, 5: S. S., 1.35; Big Lake, 2; Detroit 
City, 5; Dodge Center, 4.65; Duluth, Pilgrim, 16.43; Elk 
River, 3.75; Excelsior, C. E., 5; Faribault, 4.30; Minne- 
apolis, Park Ave., 27.77; Linden Hills, 8.90; Moorhead, 
10.05; S. S., .95; New Ulm, 5; St. Paul, Plymouth, 
Special, ro, S. ¢° 8.75; Bethany, 5. Total $139.85. 


KANSAS—$r. 60. 
Alexander, German, 1.60. 


NEBRASKA—$576. 36. 


Nebraska H. M. Soc., by L. Gregory, Treas. Ashland, 
35-06; Cambridge, 10; Crete. 16; Elgin, Park, 10; Fairmont, 
5; Franklin, 33.13; Genoa, 21; Lincoln, Vine, 22.60; Ply- 
mouth, 20.85; S. S., 7.32; Butler Ave., 13.80; Loomis, 

S. Pierce, 8; Omaha, Se Mary’s Ave., 11.50; Ulysses, 
4:50; York, C. E., 5; Weeping Water, .so. 

Alliance, Zions German, 3; Butte and Naper, German, 
1.50; Chadron, 37.50; Cowles, 17; Dustin, 9.26; Exeter, 10; 
Lincoln, Butler Ave., 34; Waverly, 28.07; Friend and 
Turkey Creek, German, 16.25; Germantown, Union, 12.50, 
Harvard, 1st. 31.87; Hay pyringe, 15.70; Hyannis, 15; 
Bingham 6; Ravenna, 37.50; Spencer, 1st, 11; Stanton, 10; 
Strang and Brinning, 17.25; Sutton, German, 38.70. 


NORTH DAKOTA—<o. 46. 

Received by Rev. G. j . Powell, Fessenden, 8; Anamoose, 
5.25; Hesper, 3; Oberon, rst, 18; Wogansport, Miss M. O. 
Osgood, .5o. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas. 
Cooperstown, 2.40; Hankinson, Ladies’ Aid, 13.25. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$8s. 76. 

Received by Rev. W. i. Thrall, Milbank, 24.65; Albee, 
9.22; Badger, 5.30; Cyanide, People’s, 12; Geddes, 5.11; 
Little Morean, 1.36; Mission Hill, 2; Morean River, 1.30; 
Turton, 1st, ro; Virgin Creek, .57; Wessington Springs, 1st, 
7; Wolfs Creek, German, 7.25. 


COLORADO—$163. 56. 

Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Denver, 3rd, 6.50; 
Prairie Temple, 1.32: Telluride, 55; Yampa, 9; Coll. 
bran, rst, 5; Colorado Springs, 1st, 81.24; Cortez, 2.50; 
Eaton, Mrs. A. Gilpatrick, 3. 


WYOMING—$24.00. 
Wheatland, 14.50; Green River, Union, 9.50. 3 


MONTANA—$7.35. 
Laurel, Union and Alders Grove, s. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS. 


Woman’s Miss. Union, Mrs. W.S. Bell, Treas. Great 
Falls, 2.35. 3 


UTAH—$57.50. 
Salt Lake City, 45; Phillips, 12.50. 


IDAHO—$41. 80. 
Boise, 1St, 20.50; Hope, 5.40; New Plymouth, 45; Summit, 
Union, 2.50; Weiser, 1st, 8.40; Rev. A. C. Dill, 10; $91.80 
Less correction excess of $50. reported in 
March receipts from 


CALIFORNIA—$r1,111.67. 
Received by Rev. J. L. Maile, Woman’s H. M. Union. 
300; DeLuz, 3; Pasadena, Westside, 10; Total 313. 
California, Spanish Missionary Soc.. 11.60; Barstow, 
10; Los Angeles, Swedes. 3.17; Pomona, Pilgrim, 100; San 
Diego, 1St, 158.70; San Jacinto, 1St,\9.50; 
S., 570. 
Woman’s H. M. Union of Southern California. 150. 


OREGON—$20. 72. 
Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Beaver Creek, Welch, 6; 


Forest Grove, 4.61; Total 10.6r. 
Corvallis, 1st, 3.25; Plymouth, 1; Salem, Central, 5; 


Wilsonville, Hood View, 9.86. 


entura, 1st, S. 
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WASHINGTON—$351.8:. | 

Ahtanum, 11.60; Almira and Beulah, 7; Anacortes, Pil- 
grim, 6.15; Fidalgo. City, 1.50; Bellevue, rst. 4; Blanie, 
10; Bossburg, 5; Brighton Beach, 10.40: Chewelah, rst, 
8.21; Christopher, White River, 20; Goifax, Plymouth, 


_20; Columbia, ro; Colville, rst. 13.50; Eureka Junction, 11; 


Ferndale, 10; Hillhurst, 1; rst, 1; Long Beach, 


‘Union, 5; Lopez Island, 23.20; Maltby, rst, .qo; Orting, 


19.45; Rosalia, Carey Mem., 4.75; Roy, 8.10; Seattle, 
nion, ere Anne Hill, ro; South Bend, rst, 16; 
Spokane, Plymouth, 2.35; Steilacoom, Oberlin, 25; Tacoma, 
Plymouth, 8; East, 1: Tolt, 18.20; Trent, rst, 5.50; 
Washougal Bethel, 20; West Seattle, 33; Yelm, r. 


DECEMBER RECEIPTS 

I,I2I.41 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst, 1st, 177.62; Andover, Free Christian, 2.45; 
West, 76-94; Arlington, 105.30; Ashburnham, des, Rev. 
G. L. Fodd, Havana, 1o; Beverly, Washington St., 70; 
Billerica, No., Mrs. E. R. Gould, des. for A. De- 
Barritt, 5; J. L. Barry, 10; Boston, Allston, 91.98; Boyls- 
ton, 5; Dorchester 2nd, 10; Extra Cent a Day Band, 10; 
Dorchester Village, 13.50; French, 10; Italian, 10; 
C. M.. Mead, 25; Ellis Mendell Memorial Fund, 550; 
Old South, 400; Seaman’s Cong’l 5; St.. Marks, 2.85; 
Bradford, 1st, 36.28; Braintree, 14.10; 1St S. S., 15; Brook- 
line, Harvard, 509.29, S. S., 25; Cambridge, Clara A. 
Ford, 2, Pilgrim, 11.57; Chatham, C. E., 2.85; Chester- 
field, 1.56; Clinton, rst, 16.16; Cohasset, Beechwood, ss 
Cummington, Village, 7.30; West, 10; Dalton, Zenas 
Crane, 250.; W. Murray Crane, 250; Louisa F. Crane, 
300; Clara L. Crane, 300; Deerfield, South, L. N. Smith, 
5; Fall River, 1st, 188.96; French, 12; Fitchburg, Finn, 

.32; German, 9.34; Rollstone, 73.57: Foxboro, Mary N. 
Phelps, so; Framingham, Grace, 32.04; Rufus Frost Fund, 
Inc. 30; Gilbertville, 10; Gloucester, Trinity, 57; Granby, 
C. E., 15; des. for Endeavor Pastor in Alaska, Han- 
over, West, S. S., 2; Heath, Union Evangelical, 10; 
Hubbardston, 3; Ipswich, 1st, 43-39% South, 56; C 
- Jessup Fund, Inc., 150; Kingston, Mayflower, 13; Lan- 
caster, Evan. S.S., 5; Leicester, 1st, 28.70; Leominister, 
Orthodox, 15; Longmeadow, Julian N. Goldthwaite, é 
Lowell, French, 12.62, Highland, 1.75, Intermediate S. 
S.,1, Estate Wm. Taylor, 500; Lynn, North C. E., 15; 
des. work among foreigners; Lynnfield, Center, 15.70; 
Malden, Maplewood. 2.90; Mansfield, 22.29; Marlboro, 
Union, 10; ‘eaway, Village. 20; Monson, Cong’1, 106.17 
Natick, 1st, 75: Natick, South, John Eliot, 5.62; New 


Boston, Cong’l, 2.50; Newbury, So. Byfield, 6; Newbury-. 


rt, North, 8.04; New Salem, 5.20, C. E., 1.80; Newton, 

liot, C. E., 12.50; Mrs. S. A. Hatch, 5; Estate of D. 
L. Furber, 500; Norfolk, 30; No. Adams, Cong’l, 72.50; 
No. Andover, so; No. Orange, 10; Oakham, 28.92; Oxford, 1st, 
60; Parkhurst Fund, Inc. of, 15; Philadelphia, L. M. 
Hanum, s; Pittsfield, French, 10; Plainfield, 10.34 Ply- 
mouth, C. of Pilgrimage, des. for Italian work in 
Plymouth, 18: Prescott, 10; Quincy, Finn, 2.62, Finn, 11.27; 
Reading, Abby C. Spokesville, 5; D. Reed Fund, Inc. 


228.75; Revere, 1st, 12; Richmond, 13.40; Rockland, rst, - - 


40.44; Salem, Crombie St., 57.35; Sharon,21.56; Shutesbury, 
12.71; Sisters Fund, 120; Somerville, Franklin St., 5.55; 
‘Stockbridge, rst, C. E., 2; Swampscott, rst, 18.30: ’ 
12.35; Wakefield, 37.65; Waltham, Trin., 28.08; Webster, 
Cong’l, 7.24; West arate 2nd, 10; Westport, Pacific 
Union, 4.75; West Springfield, Ashley School and Chari- 
table Fund, 190.25; D. Whitcomb Fund, Inc., 18: J. C. 
Whitin Fund, Tne! 160; Whitinsville, A. F. hitin, 
95-43; Whitman, Cong’l, 8.97; Winchendon, rst, 5; Win- 


Globe 


chester, 1St, 239.60; Estate of Isabella Tenney, 37s; 
lr iy ee 269.34; Worcester, Adams Sq., 10; Yarmouth, 
IST, 30, 8. D., 7-35- 

Designated for Easter School of Theology at 
Andover—Andover, J. P. Taylor, 15; Boston, F. L. Day, 
15; H. B. Day,15; H. H. Proctor, 15, R. H. Stearns, 15; 
Dalton, Zenas Crane, 15, W. Murray Crane, 15; Law- 
rence, W. E. Wolcott, 15; Lowell, J. E. Rogers, 15; 
Newton, H. A. Wilder, 15; So. Framingham, G. M. 
Amsden, 15; Springfield, rst, 15. 

Woman’s H. M. Society, Lizzie D. White, Treas. 

For Salaries, French American College, $7o. 


Designated for Easter School at Andover... 180.00 


E. C. Hood, for Salary Italian pastor, Boston, 58.33 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Bethel, 45.20; — 1st, 70.48; Swedish, 5.50; 
Danielson, dean for C.H. M. s., 14.67; East Granby, 73 
Easton, 2; Enfield, S. S., 8.44; Farmington, 81.35; Griswold, 
1St, 12.60; Goshen, S. S., 20.50; Hartford, rst, 225.66; for 
C. H. M. 8., 84.08; Hawes Fund for C. H. M.8., 35.25; 
Mrs. Edward A. Smith, 100; Ernest Walker Smith, 
100; Herbert Knox Smith, ; Asylum Hill, 270.55; 
Windsor Avenue, 50.50; Lite , 18st, C. E., 10.29; 
Marlboro, 10; Middletown, 1st, 19.76; South, 25; Mt. 
Carmel, S. 10; New Haven edeemer. Oak St. 
Mission, 25; Northford, 3; North Guilford, 30; North Wind- 
ham, 5; Old Lyme, 15.50; Orange, 10; Sharon, for C. H. M. 
8., 16.25; Somersville, 3; South Glastonbury, s; Southington, 
6.01; Staffordville, 4. 173 Suffield, rst, 30-89, Thomaston, rst, 
11.83; Waterbury, 2nd, 20, for Italian Work; Wilton, C. 
Eunoean, H. M. S., for State S. S. Work, r. 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Newport, United Ch. 3.38; Pawtucket, 73.84; Prov- 
idence, Pilgrim Ch., 7.53; C. E., 15; Woonsocket, 
y 2-50+ | 
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NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Buffalo, rst. 235.50: Pilerim. &; Columbus, 3.25: Grand 
Island, 1: Hornby, 4.71: Lintifiaen, 1.29: Mt. Vernon 
Heights, 5: Newburg, 16.70; New Village, 13.05: Norwich, 
13-61; Perry Center, 14.2; Port |\Chester, 1.60: Richford, 
‘Sloan, 4.90% Wading River, =: West Groton, 14; Wills- 
borough, 2; W. ‘HLM. as follows: Aquebogue, W. 
203 York, Manhattan, Ww. S.. 20; Oswego, \W. 
H. U., 10: New Newark, AUR, T Otal 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Berlin Heights, 4.=s; Brookfield, 5.74; Canfield, 2:5; 
Chesterland, 3.15; Cincinnati, Piymouth.S. S., 2; sa en- 
nial, 3; Columbus, North, 10.30: Cleveland, ist. 2.10: 
Madison Ave.; 13.14, Lakeview. 2: lones rey = 
Pilgrim. 174.903 Elyria, mst. 45: 41: Fitchville, 3; Garrets- 
ville, £: Geneva, 13.35; Girard, ;; Huntsburg, 3.26; Lock, 4: 
Lorain, end, 20% Lexington, Baits: Marblehead, 
Mesopotamia, 1: Mt. Vernon, 25; No. Bloomfield, 1; Nelson, 
1.75; Oberlin, 1st, 24.42; Personal. s; 2nd, Special, roo; 
Painesville, Ravenna, Mrs. ‘antield), Be 83.075 
Saybrook, 3.6; Twinsburg, 4; Troy, 4.30: Toledo, Central. 
35-5078. Millgrove, 5.50; Youngstown, St., 12: Ply- 
mouth, 9.07; Zanesville, ist, 1; A Friend, 2; Pulpit 


Supply of Secty., 15. | Otal. 8 8653.64 


OHIO WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in January, 1905. i 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. ~ 
Cincinnat, Vine St... M. ~ 10; Cleveland, Euclid. 
As, Uniont W. S., 40% Elyria, ist. W. A... 9; 


North Ridgeville, W. M. S., 2.30; Toledo, Washington 


Total... 
For Slavic Work: Cleveland, |? ilyrim, 174. go. 
Grand Total. $950. 38 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Atlanta, 2.10: Bay City, 14.36: Beacon Hill, 7; Belding, 1: 
Big Rock, 5; Cedar, 7.75: Cheboygan, 32; Chelsea, 24; Detroit, 
Canfield Ave., 1.14; East Paris, Grand Rapids, 1st 
S.. 20; Kalamazoo, Hlenry Montague, 5; Lake Linden, 
south W. U.., 10; Plymouth, 1:1: Pilgrim. 24; 
Leroy, 9; Ludington, Gieo. N. Stray. to constitute Mrs. 
QOatman of Buffalo, N. Y. a life member of the 


City, 7.55; Maybee, 5.4.: Muskegon, 
ist, 53.q1; Olivet, 3. Rochester, ie St: Clair, 
14.50; Sandstone, C. tex ; Suttons Bay, 3.5.: Wolverine, 


2.503 Mrs. Libbte R. Marzolf.| Walkerville, Qnt,, s: 
W: by Mrs. Girabll, 436.11: 


f 


MISSION 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 
Ann Arbor, W. H. M.S... 16.80; Benton Harbor, W. M. 
Charlotte, 1.. S., 25; Chelsea, W. M..S., 29.87; 


Ciare, \V. H: rs; -Detrait, Woodward ave., W. 
Union, 37.50, Fort Street, W. Ass'n, 3; Galesburg, He 


M. and Ch. Aid Soc.. 10; Greenville, W. H: M.S... 5.50, 
interest, ro: Hudson, W. AM. S., 3.50: Kalamazoo. W. M. 
12.50; §:31: Mattawan, W. 
H. M. U., 5: Moline, Cong’] W. M.5., 5: Oakwood, .\id 


society, se Pontiac, W. H. M. S..of: which 2.75 is 
thankotfering, 21.75; Port muren; Ch. Miss. )Soc., 
Salem, 2d, W: H. M. $.. 2.50, Three Oaks, W. M.S., 

aeons, Waterviict, W. A. and M.S... 7/12. 

Young People’s Fund. 

Benton Harbor. C. E.. s: Detroit, ist, S. S.. 10; Grand 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in December, 1904, and 
January, 1905. 


Atlanta, Ga., Ladies’ Union of Central Ch.. bbl., 
38; Barre, Vt., Ladics’ Mis. Soc., bbl... 40: Benson, Vt., 
M.S.. Dbl... 40; Brooklyn, N.\ Y.,:L. af Central 
Ch.. 7 bbls. and box. Of Clinton Av. Ch., 

boxes and bbl.. 225: L. U. of Flatbush Ch.. bbl.. box, 
cash, 115; P im League of Pilgrim Ch.,2 bbls.. 
125; South Ch., box, 290.69: L. B.S. of Tompkins AY. 


Ch., 2 bbls. ,-160.90: Chicago, Ill., Ladies’ .\ssoc. of South | 


Ch., bbl.. rog.15; Concord, N. H, South Ch., box, 238.75; 
pre Conn., rst Ch., trunk, 132.85: Durham, N. H., 
S., DOX, 42.68: Easton, Conn.,;: C. E:- Soe.. bbi., 
of ist Ch.. 2 bbls. #30: Hartford, bh. S. of 
Asylum Hill hokex. 399-45: Farmington Ave. 
Ch., 2 boxes, 285.23; Herndon, Va., Miss. Soc., bbl., 20; 
Kensingion, Conn. 78, 50; Lyme, N. H., 
package 14.25: Middletown. Conn., ist Ch.. L. H. 
M. S.. bbl.. ss.60; Milford, N. H., rst Ch.,-L. C. 8S., box, 
106A? Montclair, N. eet M. S.. box and 
bbl., 144.82; New Britain, Conn., South Ch. W. H. M. 
S., box. 137.53; New Haven, Conn. of:titrist,  L. 
H. M. S., § boxes, 1,516.81: Pilgrim Mi Aux. 
bbl., 66. 48: Ch. of the Redeemer, L. . bbIL. 126.60 
New ‘Milford, LS. S., 2: 130; Norfolls Coni., 
W. H. M. S.. bbl... 136.30; Norwich, Conn., 2nd Ch., 
box, go: Norwich Town, Coenn., rst Ch., L. H. M. S.S., 
bbl.. :00; Old Saybrook, Conn., rst Ch... L. H. M. bbl., 
108: Plainfield, N. J., box and cash, 162. 30: Redding, Conn. : 
M. Aux. 61: Riverside, Cal.,/ Ch., 
bbl... 101.43; St. Albans, Vt., 2 bbls.. 239.373 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., North Ch., Woman’s .Assoc., 2 bblis., 
140.953 St. Louis, Mo. rst Ch.. L. A. S., 2 boxes and 
bbl., 237.50: Stratford, Conn., H. 2 Dbis.. or: 
Thompson, Conn., 2 bbls. +38 ’ Wallingtord, Conn., rst Ch.. 
ODL, Qo. 353 Warsaw, Ys, Dox, Webster 
Groves, Mo. West Rutland, 2 boxes, 
110; Windsor Locks, Conn., bbl. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FourtH AVENUE AND T WENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, N. Y. 


NEHEMIAH Boynton, D.D., Presiile nt 
B. CLarK, D.D.: W ASHINGTON D.D., 
Eattorial Secretary Corresponding Secretary 
Don O. SHELTON, Secretary 
B. HOWLAND, 7vreasurer 


Executive Committee 
WATSON L. PHILLIPS, D.D., Chatrman CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording Secretary 


EDWARD P. LYON Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN , SYLVESTER B. CARTER 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER GEORGE W. HEBARD 
EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. S. P. CADMAN, D.D. C. C. WEST 

N. MCGEE WATERS, D.D. FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. GEORGE P. STOCKWELL 


Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR 


Eastern Representative, R. A. BEARD, D. D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass, | 
Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFATT. 


Superintendents 


Moritz E, Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, [11. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G. 1. Powe. Fargo, N. Dak. 
S. F. Gale, Jacksonville, Fla... Rey..H. Sanderson. Denver, Colo. 
Geo. R. Merrill, DD. Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. (New Mexico, 

Alfved Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho), 

Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr......2. West Seattle, Wash. | Salt Lake Cit 

Rev. Wi Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. John Maule Los Angeles, Cal. 

Harmoti- Lincoln, Neb. Rev. ©. F: Forest Grove, Ore. 
Rev, AT Ame ek Fort Payne. Ala. Rev. Charles A. Jones, 412 South qg5th St., Phila., Pa. 
Frank fenkine, Atlanta. Ga. Rev. W. 8. Beth Helena, Mont. 
Rey, Paris, Tex. Rev.:]. Homer. Parkers... Kingfisher, Okla. 
Wi. Huron, S. Dak. Geo. La. Todd; avana, Cuba 


Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 


Rey. Charles Harbutt, Secretary -----Maine Missionar y Society otic Siecle ues 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Sec retary New Hampshire Home Missionary Society Concord, N. H. 
Alvin. Bi Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill D.D., Secretary.. Vermont Domestic St. Vt. 
EL. E mrich, D. Massachusetts Home | 609 Cong’! House, 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary... 2.2: Rhode Island Central Falls, R. I. 
oel S. Ives Secretary. ... Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. .C. W. Shelton, Secretary ....... New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St.,New York 
Clayton §. Fitch, Treasurer...____. Fourth Ave. and 22d St.. New York 
Rev. Charles H. ‘Small, Secretary ....Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Secretary Illinois 153 La Salle St., 
lomer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary... Wisconsin Beloit, Wis. 
T. O. Douglass, D.D.. Secretary Iowa Grinnell, lowa 
William H. Warren, D.D., Secretary .. Michigan Lansing, Mich. 
Rey. John P. Sandérson, Treasurer. Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary ...-Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society waedeoe Topeka, Kan 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary... California Home Missionary Society. San Francisco, 
Geo. H. Morgan, Seeretary - ..-------- Congregational Missionary St. Louis, 
Rev. W. W. St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES — The following form may be used in makin legacies : : 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of ollars, 72 tvs‘, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is pa rable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York. in the 
year eighteen hundred and tw enty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said. 
Society. and under its direction. 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 
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MENNENS 


BORATED TALTUM 
POWDER 


| Absolutely Pure 


HAS SUBSTITUTE 


A positive relie :for chapped 

hands, chafing andallskinafilictions, 

Mennen’s face onevery box. Sold every- 

where ,or by mail, 25 cents. 

CERHARD MENNEN CO, Sample Free. " 
NEWARK, WN. J. 


Something MEWNEN'S VIOLET 


SAPOLIO 


For The Toilet 


ce 


SKIN DELICATE FOR USE 
STAIN THAT WILL NOT DISAPPEAR BEFORE 
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